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INVITATION. 


\ /isttors are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he army under George Washington went into 

winter quarters at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 19, 1777, and occupied the 
place until June 19, 1778. The one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the evacuation 
was celebrated there last month, under the 
auspices of the Valley Forge National Park 
Association. Archbishop Ryan presided, and 
addresses were made by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, Miss Adeline 
W. Sterling and Mrs. Donald McLean, repre- 
senting the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and Governor Pennypacker. An inter- 
esting feature of the day was the laying of the 
corner-stone of a memorial chapel, at which 
Bishop Whitaker of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh officiated. 

A recent visitor to Valley Forge notes that 
‘‘all the oldest farmhouses for miles around 
were headquarters of generals in that dismal 
winter.’’ One easily finds the headquarters of 
Lafayette, Knox, Stirling and others, substan- 
tial structures of stone that bid fair to last for 
many generations yet. Washington’s head- 
quarters, pictured on -the front cover page, 
appears to-day almost precisely as it did when 
the Father of his Country was domiciled in it. 
for this we have mainly to thank the associa- 
tion which arranged the recent celebration, 
and whieh will undoubtedly succeed in its larger 
plan of making a national park, like that at 
Gettysburg, out of the thousand or more acres 
at Valley Forge hallowed by the sufferings of 
the patriot army. 


ike Boston, and a few other places that have 
had instructive experiences, the city of 
Portland, Maine, does not believe in playing 
with fire, and in line with its settled policy of 
prevention it has recently added a horseless 
engine to its fire department. The new machine 
can throw about three times as much water as 
any of the ordinary engines already in service— 
reason enough for the type to be popular, one 
would think. Yet to its enthusiastic deserip- 
tion the Portland Argus adds the extraordinary 
statement that only seven such steamers have 
been built, two of the other six being in Boston 
and two more in Hartford, Connecticut. If the 


Maine daily has not been misinformed, the b 


regions beyond New England have still a good 
deal to learn. But they will find a great fire an 
expensive teacher. 


pee who do or do not believe that athletics 
and scholarship are ‘‘incompatible’’ will be 
interested to know that last December the Yale 
Club of Boston presented to Phillips Exeter 
Academy a cup to be awarded to ‘‘that member 


of the graduating class adjudged most proficient | have 


in’’ both. The young Pennsylvanian who re- 
cently received the cup seems to have earned it. 
He served four years on the athletic association, 
played on four successive elevens, caught on 
four suecessive nines, and captained the last 
three. He was president of his class three 
terms, and class-day president. He was a 
member of the Golden Branch Literary Society, 
the Kappa Delta Phi, the Christian Fraternity 
and the Pennsylvania Club. He was an honor 
man. On the whole, baseball and football do 
not seem to have harmed this youth. 


T temperance pledge in use at Morgan 
Memorial, a mission church in Boston, has 
recently been supplemented with an optional 
‘‘deposit pledge,’’ the signer of which agrees 
to pay the minister twenty-five cents a day, 
“‘the price of one drink of whisky and three 
glasses of beer.’”’ On condition this is done from 
July 1st to December 31st, the minister promises 
to give each signer, next Christmas eve, a ton 
of coal, a barrel of flour, a ten-pound turkey for 
the Christmas dinner, fifty pounds of sugar, a 

bushel of potatoes, and eighty -seven other 
packages of provisions and groceries, kinds and 
quantities duly specified—an assortment that 
would enable an average family to face the 
winter with much cheerfulness, Very likely 
the ingenious clergyman who devised the 
‘‘deposit pledge’’ does not expect many signa- 
tures to it; but he is justified in hoping that it 
will give the temperance pledge a boom. That 
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long list of household supplies is a striking 
illustration of the possibilities wrapped up in 


beer and whisky money. 
A Vermont paper points with pride at a St. 
Albans man who is the last survivor of a 
family noted for longevity. His father died at 
the age of one hundred and one, his mother at 
ninety-nine, and two brothers at ninety-six and 
one hundred and eight respectively. The St. 
Albans man has tried to set an example of 
patriotism by voting at every presidential elec- 
tion since 1820, but he complains of the hard 
luck he has had in the matter of wars. ‘*When 
my father left to serve in the War of 1812,’’ he 
says, ‘I wanted to go, too, as a drummer, but 
they said 1 was too young. Then when the 
Mexican War came along they said I was too 
old, and they made the same excuse in 1861.’’ 
The Spanish-American War is mentioned also 
in this connection, but probably the reporter, 
not the centenarian, mentioned it. In 1898 the 
St. Albans man was one hundred and two, and 
even if he wanted to have a hand in the struggle, 
he must have realized by that time that he was 
getting along in years. 


A es Haggerty, river-driver, was away up in 
the Allegash region in Maine when he died. 
The boss of the driving crew told James Bell 
and Daniel Molloy to bury him on the spot; 
but Haggerty had been too faithful a friend and 
partner to rest in an unmarked grave, they 
thought, and they refused to obey orders. They 
borrowed a canoe, laid the body in the bottom, 
covered it carefully, and started for the town of 
Patten. For more than ten miles on the first 
day they waded up to their waists in ice-cold 
water, pushing the fragile craft ahead of them. 
During the second day they encountered such 
quick water that it was impossible to keep their 
footing. Then one man took the dead body in 
his arms and carried it for more than five miles 
through the heavy undergrowth, while the 
other cared for the canoe. Thus they spent 
two days of most exhausting effort, and sacri- 
ficed their employment, too, out of a sentiment 
of loyalty to a friend. But that is the kind of 
men who will always find other friends, and 
theirs is the type of generous fidelity that the 
world needs and reveres. 
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CONGOLESE RUBBER - GATHERERS. 


he Brazilian rubber-gatherer has no reason to 

envy the people engaged in a similar occu- 
pation in the wilds of Africa, for his work, 
says the author of ‘‘The Curse of Central 
Africa,’ in comparison, is a ‘‘pienic.’”? The 
great rubber-trees of the Amazonian forest yield 
to him their precious sap after but a few blows 
of the ax, and fill the bucket of the collector 
without entailing upon him any necessity of 
raising himself above the ground. Nor does 
the extraction of a few quarts of sap deprive him 
of another supply from the same source later on. 


Not so, however, with the Congolese rubber- 
gatherer. In the African jungle the sap is 
drawn from a ginat r, often six inches in 
diameter at the base, w which, shooting = 
toward the life-giving light of heaven 

t the surrounding vegetation it 
the nee for existence. ge reach 
crown of the highest monarch of the forest, 
often one hundred feet above the ground, the 
vine rises still farther until it is bent back by 
its own weight to the topmost branches of its 
original support. Then it climbs along these 
ranches and those probably of half a dozen 
other great trees, until the machete of the 
rubber-gatherer cuts short its career. 

The Congo native, when about to er 
rubber, generally goes with his fellow viene 
far into the ungle. Then having formed a 
rough, shelterless camp, he begins his search 
for the creepers. Having found one of suffi- 
cient size, he —_ with his knife a number of 
incisions in the bark, and nangios a small 
earthenware pot below the vine, allows the sap 
to trigcle into it. Should the creeper 

n already tapped, the man must climb 
into the supporting tree at more or less personal 
risk and make an incision in the vine high 
above the ground, where the sap has not been 
exhausted; and here he will remain, perhaps 
the whole of the day, until the flow has ceased. 
Not unfrequently natives slumber —— their 
lofty perches, and falling to the ground, become 
victims to the white man’s greed. Few Afri- 
cans will imperil their lives in rubber-gathering 
unless under compulsion. 
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IN PAYMENT OF OLD SCORES. 


ne day,’’ said a merchant, ‘‘ when I 

hadn’t anything else to do, I marked a 
new one-dollar bill so I would know it if I ever 
saw it again, and then went to the post-office 
and paid it out for postage-stamps. It came 
back into my possession the same day. 

**T dropped it next into the contribution-box 
at church, and it was back again in my cash- 
drawer in less than three da — 

**I sent it to the editor of the paper at the 
county seat, and though it was much longer 
than before in making its reappearance, it finally 
came back, looking somewhat the worse for 


wear 

“Next I paid it out to a travelling er. 
In three months I had it once more king 
= older, but with the mark plainly to be 


a en got it still?’’ 

“No. sent it to Chicago the other day in 
a registered letter, to pay for a small package 
to be mailed to me in return.” 

**Well, if Chicago has got that dollar, ’’ said a 
St. Louis man in the company, ‘‘you’ll never 
see it again.’ 


hen in_ search of poalth 
Come Here ee and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will Thro liman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARI™M, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


RAILROADING 


TELEGRAPHY and STENOGRAPHY 
insure success. By mail or personally.. Circulars. 
New England Railroad School, 289 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


MY SITUATION 


With UNION TRUST CO. was obtained for me 
Burdett oc ollegs of Actual Business and | Sperone. 


GINS Artngen. 
College, 64 Washington Street, ston, for Journal. 
THE ¢ 


| Man Who Owns 


his home or has tae to 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
L ad.in Aug. l 

THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 






































Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’sa 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 128 Tremont St., Boston. 














LEARN ELECTRO-PLATING 
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echnic & Chemical Company, (Inc.) 
(Agents Wanted). 12 Washington Square, South, New York City. 
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ving, light, Rs air 
place to spend 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly opted for either rest, recreation 
or abounding in good hotels and boarding 

places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inex 
tive >a to to view. ona the trip requires but one ht 
from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other » inqroerting 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to a 
———y "> W. B. KNISKERN, Passen; tows 


ager Oa N -W. By., 22 Fifth Avenue, Oh 
GRAPE 


| WELCH wiice 


Well has the name ‘‘ Nature’ 
Finest Food and Drink” toms 
given to Welch’s Grape Juice. R 
is just what it purports to 
wholly grape juice, undiluted a 
unfermented, as pure and deli- 
cious as the grape in the cluster. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is a true 
thirst-quencher; it goes right to 
the spot and satisfies without 
excessive drinking. You know 
that it is doing oo good. Re- 
member, Welch 

at druggist and grocer have it. 
bottle b Tn 10c. Booklet 
eis recipes, 


> WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. ¢ A 
ie Westfield, N. Y. : 
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CONTINUOUS 


BUBBLE | BLOWER. 





10c.  daae Out. 10c. 


The greatest Bubble 
ae scoemarenses. 
requires nodipping, 
one Sitiwe p ucing 
from 1000 lo 1500 Bub- 
bles. From ten to fifty 
Bubbles can be in the 
air at one time. Can 
be carri 
et and a 
for use, giving a nev- 
er-ending source o 
innocent and health- 
ful amusement. Fills 
like a fountain pen. 





ree 
elie 

Ben Hier forget their 
Once thay ae ‘Blowin’ 





Will be mailed to 
any address upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. in coin 
or postage-stam ps. 

Address, 


CONTINUOUS BUBBLE BLOWER COMPANY, 
xchange Street, 
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FOR 


Mountain 
Seashore. 


We adie recom- 
mend this beautiful 
Telescope. It has 
achromatic lenses of 
the very best French 
optical glass. They 
give a power of 12 
times, or an object 
12 miles distant ap- 
pears but one mile 
away. 

The length of Tel- 
escope, when tubes 
are fully extended, is 
17 inches; when it 
is closed, 6% inches. 
The tubes are brass, 
polished and lac- 
quered. The body of 
the Telescope is cov- 
ered with French 
morocco. 

Especially suitable 
for the mountains 
and seashore. 
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Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 90 cts. extra, post- 
age included. Price 
$2.50, post-paid. 


Toilet 
Hair Clipper. 




















A bright idea struck Charlie Holt. 
““Why can’t I get a pair of Hair Clippers 
and clip the hair of the boys in town ?”’ 

Charlie carried out his bright idea. A 
barber’s shop was improvised in a spare 
room, a sign hung out, ‘‘Hair Cutting, 10 
Cents,’’ and to-day not only have the 
Clippers paid for themselves, but Charlie 
is richer by several dollars. 

A few years ago Hair Clippers were 
imported, and cost from $3.00 to $4.00 
per pair. Better ones are now made in 
America at $1.25 per pair. Any person 
can use them. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage and 
pacKing included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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R ILLY WHEELER was : 
) town-born, and of a New 

ms} England state, but the 
saving thing born of his wit 
and courage was done where 
the Wisconsin River twists its 
mighty coils through Goshen 
Gap. ‘The gap lies at the heart of the Goshen 
hills, a heaped and jumbled reach of country 
through which the river makes a crooked 
journey in its haste to join the Mississippi, 
some counties farther to the west. 

Although a crooked and perplexing lane for 
boats and rafts to travel, the gap would have 
been a safer road but for Goshen Bridge. The 
stone abutments in the water’s edge on either 
side of the river and the big granite pier, 
planted near the center of the stream and sus- 
taining the swinging draw, added to the general 
peril. Still, the Chicago & 
North Midland could not well 
get into its north west territory 
save by traversing these hills, 
and its track could not get 
through the tangled land 
unless it bridged the river at 
Goshen Gap. 

Approaching the river from 
the southeast, the track came 
to the bridge through the 
hills, curving continuously, 
and visible from the main 
deck of the drawbridge but 
at one point, an open notch 
less than a half-mile east- 
ward. Springing across the 
river by the bridge, the rails 
went gleaming over a little 
flat of land in which stood a 
few houses, then turned 
northward along the river 
shore for a thousand feet or 
more, then curved westward, 
climbing through many a 
deep cut and up a long, steep 
grade to get out of the valley. 
Down this dangerous grade 
came that runaway train 
with which Billy Wheeler 
dealt so strangely. 

The influences that brought 
Billy to this region from 
‘*way down East’’ were not 
altogether happy ones—the 
death of his widowed mother 
and the stern need of earning bread. 
Billy had fancied himself fortunate 
in the fact that he had an uncle 
who sat rather high in the govern- 
ment of the North Midland, and 
with an eye to the utilization of 
this relationship, the boy had mas- 
tered the Morse code before ventur- 
ing West. 

But Silas Wheeler, superintend- 
ent of telegraph for the North 
Midland, was opposed to nepotism. 
In his policy of administration, 
blood relatives were sternly set at 
the bottom of the ladder and allowed to climb 
up the steep hill of preferment by actual merit. 
General Harper, president of the North Mid- 
land, had noticed Billy in Superintendent 
Wheeler’s office in Chicago, and liking the 
looks of the clean-cut youth, had suggested that 
Wheeler keep him in his own office. 

“*No,’’ Wheeler had replied, ‘‘the boy has a 
notion of being a despatcher or something of 
the sort. He must get out on the line and 
rough it. 1 don’t want any relatives near me. 
I might be partial. It’s not business.’’ 

So Billy went out to quite the meanest and 
most unimportant telegraph -station on the 
system, the lonely post in Goshen Gap. The 
Station-house at Goshen was a tiny boxlike 
affair near the west end of the bridge. From 
its window one could look down upon the river. 
In the little building was a table, a telegraph 
instrument on the despatcher’s wire, and a 
sleeping bunk for the operator. 

Old Peter Frost, the chief bridge - tender, 
“‘loafed’’ most of the time in the operator’s 
quarter, but lived with his wife in a little house 
on the flat westward. Old Peter had been 
shorn of a leg in a wreck some years before, 
and had been given a life lease of the position 
of draw-tender at Goshen Bridge. From the 
first Billy liked this quaint, simple-hearted and 
kindly old man. 

Billy came to the bridge in March, when the 
ice might be expected to break up at any time 
and endanger the structure. After that there 
was the peril of log jams and the wreck of rafts, 
and the draw to be thrown for the passage of 
Steamers. His major duty was that of assistant 
to old Peter, his minor position that of telegraph- 
Operator in the event of need. 


WAS 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


HE PROMPTLY TOLD 
THEM THEIR DUTY ‘ 


BREAK THE JAM. 





Old Peter’s hours of duty were from noon 


fr eo ae 


until midnight, Billy’s from 
midnight until the old man came 
to work again. 


It was a lonely place for the 
boy, almost unendurable indeed 
during the long hours from mid- 
night until dawn. Then the 
shadowy hills loomed full of 
whispering mystery, the blue- 
black dome of heaven, strewn 
thick with trembling stars, hung 
fearfully glorious overhead, and 





TO GO IN AND 


the dim river seemed to stand still and shake 
the stars together in its lap, gurgling oddly 
the while. Billy, having come to his seven- 
teenth year, was not much given to childish 
fears, but the solemnity of that great, wooded, 
night-hushed world might well have awed an 
older heart than his. This was in the still 
hours. When, at long intervals, trains came 
and went, matters were better. 

Rafts rarely attempted to run the gap region 
at night, but tied up and waited for the sun. 
An occasional steamer, going up-stream, with 
hoarse whistle called Billy to turn the draw. 

Red and green lamps were kept burning on 
the draw, in the center and at each end. 
When the draw was turned, it presented the red 
lights, denoting danger, to the railway-trains, 
and the green lights to the river-men, telling of 
safety. When the draw was closed this position 
of signals was, of course, reversed. All trains, 
by order, came to a standstill before crossing 
the bridge. But what of trains that would 
not stop, that might run away? Billy, listening 
in the night silence to trains rumbling down 
the long grades among the Goshen hills, thought 
of this more than once. 

The swinging draw, poised on its great center 
pivot and forty little iron wheels, was driven 
round by hydraulic pressure. The water came 
down through a big pipe from a reservoir high 
among the hills east of the bridge. Old Peter 
made certain that his assistant understood how 
to operate the water-engine. After that the old 
man slept soundly at night, but Billy had 
instructions to come at once to his house in case 
of need. 

After the ice had torn itself out, a process 
which was disquieting enough, the river ran 
clear for a time; then the log and lumber rafts 


TAT GOSHEN 
By QAlvah ‘Ye 


| 








began to come down. All the 
spring the water ran high, but at 
the middle of May it was a flood. 
Over vast areas of the north had 
swept smothering deluges of rain. 
The swollen Wisconsin was freckled 
with wandering logs, lumpy mats 
of tree roots and tangled masses of 
brush, which raced downward 
through the gap. Old Peter, soaked 





of his, and at last found it a harsh business 
getting as far as the bridge. Billy overworked 
himself to relieve the old man. ‘Then came 
that fearful seventeenth of May. 

The evil began after dark, as is so often the 
way of evil in this world. Old Peter had gone 
home ill and suffering, and Billy, anxious and 
worn, was on the bridge deck. Toward mid- 





\y Milton Kerr 


often by the rains, got a cruel | 
rheumatism in that one whole leg and the river seems full of loose logs coming 
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and remained, a broad, ragged 
mass. 

That would not have been 
utterly bad but for the thicken 
ing stream of lumber coming 
down the flood. Although 
neither Billy nor the raftmen 
were aware of it, the boom of the Pipestone 
Lumber Company in Pipestone Creek, twelve 
miles above, had broken, and was emptying 
thousands of logs into the Wisconsin. ‘These, 
when added to the immense weight of the raft, 
promised ill indeed for Goshen Bridge. 

Billy wavered for a time, feeling the bridge 
thril] under his feet, and wondering what he 
had better do. Then he ran to his bunk house 
and telegraphed to the despatcher. 

‘You say the raft is piled against the piers, 








down from above?’’ asked 
the despatcher. 

**Yés,”’ replied Billy. 

“T’ll send an engine down 
with the derrick-car, and they 
can make fast to the front logs 
of the jam and lift them out 
with the crane. Probably 
that will break the jam.” 

“‘All right. When may | 
expect help—at about what 
time?” asked Billy. 

‘‘In two or three hours. 
Keep me posted.’’ 

Billy hurried over to old 
Peter’s house and reported 
the condition. The old man 
tried to come to the bridge, 
but found himself too ill, and 
Billy ran back to the deck of 
the draw and waited. The 
river-men were hastening to 
and fro in the darkness, help- 
lessly seeking some means of 
saving the great raft. Several 
of them came up to Billy’s 
station to confer. He 
promptly told them their duty 
was to go in and break the 
jam and so free the bridge of 
its peril; but they hoped, if 
things would hold together 
long enough, that they might 
form a boom somewhere south 
of the wreck and save the 
bulk of the logs when liber- 
ated. However, undreamed- 
of forces were shaping. 

Up at Bagley Turn, the 
division station thirty miles 
northwest, Pat Simmons and 
his wrecking-crew were 
wakened, and at the end of 
an hour started for Goshen 
Gap, with an engine and the 
derrick-car. But they were 
not alone on the North Mid- 
land. Through freight Num- 
ber Twelve was coming 
northwest, due at Goshen 
| Bridge at cbout four o’clock, and thirty-five 
| minutes behind Number Twelve was the St. 

Paul Flier, a passenger-train. 

This train was a sumptuous one, largely 
made up of Pullman sleepers. In it was one 
|car more luxurious than any of the others— 
| the president’s. General Harper, Mr. Whitney, 
| the general traffic manager, three members 


night he began to notice heavy clots of logs | of the «directorate of the North Midland, and 


running in the dim flood below him, packs that 
smote the piers and sent little quiverings through 
the big structure. 

Near two o’clock a raft came round the bend, 
a great, vague thing nearly two hundred feet in 
length. It lay obliquely on the flood, and was 
dotted here and there with lanterns. Billy 
could hear men shouting hoarsely to one 
another, and the strain and creak and gurgling 
clutch of the sweeps as the men strove madly 
to straighten the sluggish monster. The raft, 
moored for the night some miles higher up the 
river, had snapped its hawsers under the push 
of the swollen waters, and was floating wild. 

The men were working to bring the sprawling 
mass into alignment. ‘Their efforts were vain. 
One corner of the raft struck the eastern pier, 
the rear of the mass then swung across the river, 
and the whole structure crashed against the 
other piers. 

The force of the blow was tremendous. Great 
logs were crushed like broken matches; the 


| several other officials, were on their way to a 
| rate meeting at St. Paul. In their beds they 
slept soundly, while the flier, with Dan 
Johnson at the throttle, swept on through the 
| night, and Billy Wheeler, with uneasy heart, 

| walked the draw of Goshen Bridge. 

At about four o’clock freight Number Twelve 
carefully crossed the bridge and started to climb 
the grades westward. Its order was to meet 
Pat Simmons’s train at Pine Point, ten miles 
up among the hills. It accomplished this suc- 
cessfully, but just west of Pine Point it parted 
in the middle, and the rear half came down 
through Pine Point out of control. The men 
on the runaway, fearing the Pine Point opera- 
| tor might throw a switch and wreck them in 
| order to save the trains below, jumped before 
reaching the station. The Point man, however, 
realized the situation too late, and let the 





| runaway go by. 


Pat Simmons’s train, proceeding down the 
tortuous grade, was three miles nearer the river 


bridge shook through all its iron, but the granite | than Pine Point when the wheeled avalanche 


piers stood fast. 


The tail of the raft extended | from Number Twelve burst upon it. 


Seven 


almost to the western shore, and the men went | cars of steel rails, headed by a caboose—that 


off that way like leaping rats. 


was the fearful thing whirling downward 


The raft buckled and heaved and pushed at | toward Goshen Bridge! 
the granite obstructions; portions from each | 


end of it broke off and went down the river; 


As the red lights of the caboose and the 
rushing string of flats burst upon the vision of 


but at the center it clogged against the piers | Simmcns’s men, close in their rear, they left 
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the derrick-train like sheep flying from wolves. 
Johnny Bass, who was at the throttle, opened 
the valves wide, and Simmons scrambled over 
the tender into the cab with terror in his face. 
Johnny’s face, too, was white. The fireman 
had gone out through the gangway and down 
a bank. 

Simmons clutched Bass with both hands to 
hold himself erect. The engine was rocking 
and plunging in her falling flight. The runa- 
way was not three hundred feet behind. The 
derrick - train had orders to get on Dunbar 
siding, two and a half miles west of Goshen 
Bridge, and wait for the St. Paul Flier to pass. 

‘* Let’s jump, John!’’ shouted Simmons, 
through the turmoil of noise. ‘*We can never 
get on the siding! We’ll have to run by it. 
Then we’ll strike the flier, and these flats of 
steel back there will grind us into powder! 
They’re gaining on us! They will wreck us, 
anyhow! Let’s jump!’’ 

Bass glanced back through the gray dawn at 
the terrible thing thundering after them. He 
shook his head and shut his teeth. He wasa 
young, unmarried man; Simmons had a wife 
and babies. He snatched the reversing lever. 
‘*T’ll try to hold ’em,’’ he said. 

Simmons caught Johnny’s wrist and tore his 
hand loose from the lever. ‘‘You’re crazy!’’ 
he cried. ‘*‘You could no more stop that thing 
back there than you could stop Niagara! It 
would go through us like lightning!’’ 

Bass knew it was true. He ‘‘hooked her 
up’”’ a couple of notches to get a shorter piston 
stroke and more speed. They were tearing 
round the curves and down through the hills 
like mad. 

“ You get off, Pat, at Dunbar’s! Jump 
down the bank at the mill, where the sawdust 
is banked against the fill!’”? he shouted. ‘‘I’ll 
stay by her. Maybe I can do something.’’ 

At Dunbar’s mill Simmons jumped, and 
although injured, saved his life. Bass 
stuck to his levers, glancing backward and 
again straining his eyes ahead and hoping 
wild things. 

But what of the flier and Billy Wheeler 
and the bridge? The Pine Point operator 
had quickly reported to the despatcher the 
disaster that had befallen Number Twelve. 
‘The despatcher already had entered on his 
train-sheet the flier’s departure from Bun- 
ker, the second station southeast. of Goshen 
Bridge. There was no night operator at 
Wayne; measureless peril was in the air. 
He called Billy wildly for some time, but 
Billy was out on the draw, watching the 
jam. As the cold gray of morning began 
to creep across the land, Billy heard a 
growing thunder among the hills westward. 
At the same time a rising murmur came 
from the southeast. The flier and—Sim- 
mons! Why, Simmons had been ordered to 
hold at Dunbar siding for the flier! Billy 
could not understand. He ran to the bunk 
house. 

‘‘Number Twelve is running away,” 
were the despatcher’s first words when Billy 
answered his call. ‘‘If Simmons doesn’t 
stop ’em there’!l be a collision—maybe on the 
bridge—look out for yourself —’’ 

Billy did not wait. He flew back along the 
bridge, yelling a warning to the river-men, 
several of whom had ventured in on the jam. 
He went quickly to the levers and stood 
ready. Just what he should do was not yet 
clear, but something fearful was about to 
happen ; he must be ready. 

The echoing roar among the western hills 
increased, the burring murmur from the south- 
east grew apace, then the roar from the west 
grew into clamorous thunder, and suddenly the 
derrick-train and the half of Number Twelve 
burst out of a cut a half-mile away. Billy 
thrilled from head to heel with the sight. 

Just as the runaways turned on the curve, 
where they struck the river bank a thousand 
feet or more northwest of the bridge, Billy saw 
Engineer Bass jump for his life. The brave 
young fellow leaped from the engine gangway, 
and turning over and over struck in the water 
that had backed against the fill. He had seen 
the smoke of the flier’s engine rising in that 
one open notch a half-mile eastward of the 
bridge, and knew that tragedy was at hand. 

Billy, too, saw that smoke and knew. He 
did not wait. If he permitted the runaways to 
cross the bridge they would burst through the 
flier like a thunderbolt—and then what death, 
what ruin! 

He threw the lever over and let the power 
on, and the great iron draw swung round. The 
next moment the mad things from the hilis 
whirled out on the curve to cross the little plot 
of level land just west of the bridge. But 
there, on the turn, Twelve’s caboose climbed 
the rails, and together with the careening flats 
of iron, piled up in indescribable confusion 
almost in front of old Peter’s door. 

Johnny’s engine and the derrick-car flew 
onward, and Billy saw them leap, as one sees 
objects in a frightful dream, two-thirds of the 
way across the open space left by the thrown 
draw. 

For a moment he saw all their wheels spin- 
ning like whirling webs, a strange look as 
they swept downward through the air. Then 
there was a bewildering crash, a wide-leaping 
gush of water, and the heavy engine and car 
went through the logs to the bottom, twenty 
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feet below. The hills themselves had shot a 
mighty arrow into the river and pierced the 
jam. Simmons and his crew had been left 
behind, but their train, aided by Billy, had 
done its work. 

For a moment after the supreme event there 
was silence. Then arose the cries of men. 
The log jam was moving onward, the bridge 
and the flier were safe! 

Old Peter, despite his illness, came limping 
to the bridge. Johnny Bass, also limping, 
followed him. Dan Johnson, stopping his 
engine as usual three hundred feet from the 
draw, got down and went forward, for the draw 
was thrown and the danger-signal on. After 
him came President Harper and the conductor. 
Four stations back the latter had received notice 


RANDMA was a person 
(; of decided character. 

From the first Stephen 
Ward had been her favorite 
grandchild, and she had never 
taken any pains to conceal her 
partiality for the sturdy lad. His sister Eleanor 
was by far the prettier baby, the more attractive 
as a child, and the greater credit to the family 
during her teens; but Stephen, although the 
lad himself was slow to discover the fact, had 
found the somewhat difficult way to his grand- 
mother’s loyal heart. By the time Stephen 
was seventeen there was a curious bond of 
friendship between the bright old lady and the 
awkward boy. 
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Mrs. Ward, Stephen’s mother, had had | class. 





several sisters, but no brothers. She had lost 





** GRANDMA .. . YOU CAN 


two little girls before Stephen’s birth, and she 
had once been a little girl herself. She under- 
stood girls, and preferred them to boys. She 
was a sweet, tender - hearted, self - sacrificing 
mother, and of course she loved Stephen; but 
she could not always see things from the boy’s 
point of view. Try as she might, she could not 
imagine herself a seventeen-year-old boy. 

Grandma Ward, on the other hand, was the 
mother of a large family of boys. As a child 
she had had no playmates but her own four 
brothers. With them she had climbed trees, 
played ball, piled wood and torn her clothes, 
and was none the worse for it in her old age. 
Few women have it in them to understand boy 
nature as did Grandma Ward. 

It was this sympathetic grandmother who 
caught Stephen preparing to smoke his first— 
and last—pipe. Wisely refraining from any 
reproaches, the astute old lady showed him how 
to pack the tobacco into the bowl, heroically sat 
beside him in the reeking atmosphere of the 
barn, where the episode took place, and 
remained with him to the bitter end. How 
bitter the end was only Stephen and his grand- 
mother ever knew. From that time forth 
Stephen trusted his grandmother with secrets 
that another boy would have kept securely 
locked within his own bosom. 

The lad loved the woods and the water toa 
very unusual degree. He knew the habits of 
the birds; he could swim like a fish in the 
waters of Lake Superior; he could distinguish 
between spruce and balsam, hemlock and jack- 
pine, soft maple and hard maple. 

Moreover, he was honest, sweet - tempered 
and obliging. But in spite of these good traits 


time a difficult problem. 

Stephen hated school. His young sister 
easily overtook him, jogged along beside him 
for a week or two, and then left him far 
behind on the path of knowledge. 

‘** Stephen’s only ambition,’? one of his 
teachers reported, ‘‘is to escape with the others 
at four o’clock. When he isn’t looking out of 
the window he is watching the clock, or draw- 
ing maps of the lumber roads north of the 
town.’’ 

**Isn’t there a single study that he takes a 





little interest in?’’ asked Mrs. Ward, anxiously. 


his parents and his teachers found him at one 





from the despatecher to proceed cautiously over 
Goshen Bridge, as a jam of logs was threatening 
it. He had informed the president. 

As the men came into view Billy threw on 
the power and brought the draw back into 
position, then went forward to meet them. He 
was trembling all over. What would be done 
to him? Had his act been a terrible blunder, 
or was it a brave and saving deed? In his 
excitement he hardly knew. 

But when President Harper saw what had 
been done, he settled the question quickly, for 
he joyously took the boy in his arms and kissed 
him. That was one of the oddest things that 
happened, and was Billy’s first promotion— 
promotion from the lonely obscurity of Goshen 
Gap to a place in the president’s heart. 


**TIt is possible he might shine 
inthe kindergarten department, ’’ 
was the teacher’s reply, ‘ for 
I found twenty-seven kinds of 
leaves in his desk the other 
day. But seriously, Mrs. Ward, 
I’m afraid Stephen will never get out of the 
freshman class. He seems to be anchored 
right there. It’s a wonder to me that he ever 
got so far. His spelling is really atrocious and 
his algebra ae 

‘*He was promoted by special arrangement,’’ 
said Mrs. Ward. ‘‘Professor Perkins thought 
it might be better for him to skip the eighth 
grade and make it up later. Perhaps he’ll be 
more interested when he gets to the botany 


‘*He’ll never get there,” said the discouraged 





KEEP A SECRET, I KNOW.”’ 


teacher. ‘‘There are too many other things 
that come before botany.’’ 

Besides being slow, Stephen was easily the 
biggest boy in his grade. He had caught up to 
his hands and feet, although there had been a 
time when those growing members seemed all 
out of proportion to his body. 

He grew sensitive as well as tall, and finally 
he announced that he would not go to school 
another day. 

‘*T’ll do anything else you want me to,’’ said 
Stephen, sitting in solemn conclave with his 
disappointed parents. ‘‘I’ll go to the copper 
country and work in the mines, or I’ll stay 
here and work up from the bottom in one of 
the iron-mines. I’ll fire on an engine or go 
into the powder-mills or I’ll work on a farm; 
but no, thank you, no more school for ine!’’ 

‘*But, Stephen,” urged his mother, ‘‘you 
can’t do any of those things successfully with- 
out an education.” 

‘*Captain Banks did.’’ 

‘Do you want to be like Captain Banks ?’’ 

**Well, not just like him,’’ Stephen admitted. 
“T don’t intend to drink or to bluster around 
the way he does; but he makes piles of money. 
He boasts that he never went to school a day 
in his life.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Ward, ‘‘no one who had 
ever listened for five minutes to his conversation 
would think of disbelieving him.’’ 

His mother coaxed, his father scolded, and 
Eleanor upbraided him, but all to no purpose. 
Stephen started ostensibly for school, to keep 
peace in the family, but in reality spent all 
school hours in the woods, as he frankly con- 
fessed when he returned at night. 

The boy had suddenly developed an obstinacy 
as appalling as it was surprising. His parents 
did not know what to do. Stephen was too 
old for corporal punishment, and he would not 
listen to reason. 

It was at this juncture that Grandma Ward 
rose to the occasion. 

**Let the lad alone,’’ said she. ‘‘You’re not 
using the right sort of bait. He’s got a streak 
of his Grandfather Ward in him. His grand- 
father was so obstinate that he would have 
planted his apple-trees upside down if anybody 
had told him not to. It took me fifteen years 
to learn to manage Alonzo Ward, but when I 
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ence learn a thing I don’t forget it. Leave 
that boy to me for a month; but whatever you 
do, don’t let him suspect that I’m paying any 
extra attention to him.’’ 

Grandma Ward’s room was on the ground 
floor of the rambling, old-fashioned house. She 
was too stout to climb stairs easily, and her 
thoughtful daughter-in-law had made the large 
room a very comfortable spot. 

The elder Mrs. Ward never objected to 
Stephen’s ‘‘trash,’’ as his mother called the © 
curiously shaped bits of fungi, the specimens 
of mineral, the agates and the insects that the 
lad was constantly collecting. He never felt 
that his own room was entirely safe from inva- 
sion. The housemaid’s devastating broom had 
more than once played havoc with his hoard ; 
but he had implicit confidence in his grand- 
mother. His choicest treasures occupied the 
shelf over her grate, and no one knew how fre- 
quently she was obliged to disentangle her 
knitting from the ribs of his precious, but evil- 
smelling, skeletonized trout. 

Stephen, with no school work to do, fell 
into the habit of spending many of his evenings 
on his grandmother’s hearth-rug. It was 
almost dark by five o’clock, and the-boy usually 
reached home at that hour. He had always 
been an obliging youth, except in the one 
matter of going to school. When his grand- 
mother, whose eyes seemed suddenly to have 
failed, asked him one evening to write some 
important business letters for her, incompetent 
Stephen complied with the utmost cheerfulness. 

The concern with the outside world that his 
grandmother seemed all at once to possess came 
as something of a surprise to Stephen. He 
had had no idea that the enterprising old lady 
had so many and such varied interests. 

Stephen was required to order seeds from the 
catalogues, to inquire into the details of various 
projects advertised in the magazines, to write 

for information regarding certain stocks, 
bonds, and parcels of land that existed 
only in his grandmother’s vivid imagina- 
tion. The unsuspicious boy never knew 
how many of the laboriously written letters 
were mailed, to quote Grandma Ward’s 
quaint phrase, ‘‘up the chimney to Santa 
Claus.’’ Stephen wrote them all in good 
faith. He patiently and conscientiously 
added up long, columns of figures, looked 
up in the dictionary the words he was 
unable to spell,—their number was truly 
appalling,—and began, just as Grandma 
Ward intended he should, to realize his 
limitations. Up to this peint she had said 
little, but finding her uneonscious pupil in 
a receptive mood one day, she confided some 
of her troubles to him. 
** You see,’’ said she, apologetically, 
“‘T’d write those letters myself, but it isn’t 
only my eyes that trouble me; it’s my lack 
of learning. Business letters haye to be 
done sort of particular. My writing’s terri- 
bly poor; I don’t always know how to 
spell; I’m not sure of my grammar, and I 
never could figure well enough to come 
within a dozen rows of apple-trees of being 
right. I didn’t have a chance to learn those 
things when I was young, and nobody knows 
what a difference they’ve made all through 
my life. 

‘*A body that can’t figure can’t do anything. 
It’s surprising, when you come to think about 
it, what a quantity of figuring there is in every- 
thing. Then there’s grammar. If you don’t 
feel sure of your grammar, there are times 
when you don’t dare open your mouth for fear 
of shocking your relations. Many’s the time 
I’ve kept my mouth shut when I was just 
bursting to say something, but didn’t have the 
grammar to say it with. Many’s the time I’ve 
had things that were well worth saying, but I 
didn’t dare say them for fear of making some 
mistake before your mother’s friends. ’’ 

Sympathetic Stephen felt suddenly sorry for 
his poor, hampered grandmother, who, indeed, 
always sat dumb when there was company, 
although Stephen had not suspected the reason. 

“*If your father hadn’t had to leave school 
when he did,’’ continued the wise old lady, 
** *twould have been dollars in his pocket. He 
had to learn things when he was a man grown 
that most ten-year-old boys know nowadays. 

“‘T’ve lost friends that I’d have been glad to 
keep, only I was afraid they’d find out I wasn’t 
educated if I wrote to them. I had a letter 
from Horace Greeley once, when I was a girl, 
and I couldn’t read it.’’ (She might have 
added that she was not alone in that respect. ) 
“T used to know him well, and I would have 
answered that letter, but I didn’t know how. 
I couldn’t spell much more than my own name 
those days.”’ 

Stephen thought of his own spelling and 
blushed. He remembered uneasily that he had 
written notes to some of the high-school girls 
in the past, and that Bessie Smith had giggled 
over hers. 

**Did Stephen witte this ?’’ asked Mr. Ward, 
holding up a sheet of paper that he had found 
on his mother’s table one day, while looking 
for a magazine. 

**Yes,’’ said Grandma Ward. 

‘‘Why, that’s a better business letter than I 
can write to-day. His teachers must have been 
mistaken about him.” 

‘*Oh, no, they weren’t,’? said Grandma 
Ward, with a twinkle in her eye. ‘‘ He’s 

















improved lately. 
retary.”’ 

‘*Your what?’’ gasped Mr. Ward. 

‘*My private secretary. I’ve started a busi- 
ness college for his benefit.’’ 

**VYou!’’ 

‘*Yes, Robert. Common sense makes up for 
the lack of education sometimes, although I 
wouldn’t admit that to Stephen.”’ 

**He ought to be in school,’’ said Mr. Ward. 

‘*Never you mind about that,’’ said Grandma 
Ward. ‘‘ You won’t be able to keep him out of 
school by this time next year. Letter-writing 
isn’t the only thing I’m teaching him.’’ 

**I won’t interfere,’’ said Mr. Ward, ‘‘but I 
have my doubts about his ever liking school.’’ 

There were times when Grandma Ward, too, 
had doubts. If Stephen had not been genuinely 
fond of his grandmother, the good woman, 
shrewd as she was, would have failed in her 
curious undertaking. As it was, Stephen 
swelled with pride when he thought how indis- 
pensable he was to his poor, dependent grand- 
mother. No one else had ever made him feel 





He is now my private sec- 
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that he was indispensable, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed the novel sensation. 

Grandma Ward continued to lie awake at 
night to concoct business for Stephen to attend 
to in the daytime. She saw with delight that 
when a particularly knotty problem came up, 
Stephen turned, as a last resort, to his hated 
text-books for the solution of the difficulty. 

With infinite tact she made him feel at every 
turn how poorly he was equipped for any sort 
of a business career. 

‘‘Grandma,” said Stephen, looking up from 
the dictionary one winter night, ‘‘you can keep 
a secret, I know, for you never told any one 
about that awful pipe. Don’t say a word about 
this to the others until I’m safe out of the 
house; but I’ve made up my mind to go back 
to school in the morning. There’s a lot of 
things I’ve just got to know more about. I 
believe some part of my brain has been taking 
anap. Things seem more interesting than they 
used to. I believe I could catch up with the 
class if I tried.’’ 

And he caught up before the next term ended. 
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' BRINGING THE CAPTURED | 


By Rear-Admiral N. H. FARQUHAR, U.S. N. 
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HE slave-trade was abol- 
ished by the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, but as no 





| was off, the boat was lowered with the crew in 


her, and away the Mystic went after the slaver. 

We pulled with all possible haste in the direc- 
tion of the supposed drowning men; but upon 
reaching the place where they had been seen, 
we found nothing but quantities of hair from 
mattresses, which, floating on the water, looked 
like negroes’ heads. 

Now came the question as to what would 
become of us if the slaver was not soon over- 
hauled. Our ship was by this time almost out 
of sight; no land was to be seen, nor did we 
have any provisions. Fortunately there was a 
compass and a breaker of water in the boat, and 
I felt sure we could make land if it became 
necessary to do so. 

Soon, however, we heard the report of a 
cannon, and saw that the wind had fallen 
calm, and that our ship seemed close to the 
slaver. 

At last a faint shout told us that the prize 
was won. A boat was sent on board. The 
Mystic came after us and soon picked us up. 
We steamed back to the prize, which proved to 
be the brig Triton. 

When captured, no ship’s papers could be 
found, and the name of the vessel had been 
painted out. The captain and supercargo were 
on shore, making arrangements to secure a 
cargo, which would have been put on board by 
night. The crew were all foreigners, and a 
most villainous-looking crowd. 

The vessel was of course a prize to the 
Mystic, and was to be sent to the United 
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weather was fine, the wind steady in force and 
direction, and without any of those fierce squalls 
so frequent in this part of the ocean. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I called 
the crew aft, and read the law to them. I 
could have all the liquor thrown overboard, 
I told them, so that they would have no further 
temptation; but I said that I felt a pride in 
delivering the ship and its entire cargo intact to 
the authorities of the United States. I spoke 
of the enormity of their offense—the betrayal 
of a trust that had been placed in them. 


The Spokesman’s Promise. 


OON one of the men, a leader, stepped to the 

front and said: 

**Captain,’’—although only a midshipman, I 
had the title of captain while I was in command, 
—‘‘I promise you for myself and for the others 
that not a drop of that liquor will be touched 
by any of us. We will behave ourselves so 
that you will have no further cause to find fault 
with us.” 

I was delighted with this speech, and 
promptly said that I would rely on their honor 
to live up to what their spokesman had prom- 
ised. They kept their word faithfully, and I 
never regretted that I had shown such confidence 
in them. 

The sailors of that day were a ‘‘hard lot’’ in 
comparison with the man-of-war’s men of the 
present time. Then it was expected that 
the men would ‘‘go on a spree’’ whenever the 
opportunity offered, and the 
offense was winked at. I am 
delighted to say that now a 
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penalty of death or imprison- 
ment was fixed, the traffic con- 
tinued. Later it was declared 
to be piracy. 

The Ashburton treaty of 
1842, between England and the 
United States, provided for 
the maintenance of men-of-war 
on the coast of Africa to sup- 
press the trade. But the war 
with Mexico, which came soon 
afterward, prevented us for a 
time from doing much to carry 
out this provision of the treaty. 

After peace had been made 
with Mexico, our men-of-war 
were again sent to the west coast 
for some years, but with a very 
feeble result. 

Finally, in 1859, a large squad- 
ron, consisting of four steamers 
and as many sailing vessels, 
was despatched to the west 
coast, and the storehouse and 
headquarters were moved to 
Loando, near the center of the 
slave markets. Two of the 
steamers had been merchant 
vessels, purchased some time 
before for service in the Para- 
guay River, during the troubles 
with Dictator Lopez. 

It was on board of one of these 
steamers, the Mystic, that I 








great change has taken place for 
the better in the service ; drunk- 
enness has become the exception, 
and such an offense is no longer 
overlooked by the officers. 

When everything was thus 
satisfactorily settled, I had lei- 
sure to look over my command. 
I found the brig to be a regular 
Baltimore clipper of about three 
hundred tons’ burden, appar- 
ently sound and well found. 

I have never seen so many 
sails on any vessel. Every mast, 
yard and stay carried one. Dur- 
ing the whole trip home we 
were never overtaken, but as a 
rule passed all the vessels we 
sighted. To avoid accidents, I 
unbent several of the sails and 
stowed them below. 

A regular routine was estab- 
lished. Every day at noon I 
posted the position of the ship, 
giving the latitude, longitude, 
distance run during the prece- 
ding day, and the distance to 
Norfolk. 

We started in latitude five 
degrees south, with the south- 
east trade-winds. We continued 
in this latitude until longitude 
about thirty-five degrees west 
was reached, when the equator 
was crossed and the course laid 








was serving when the slaver 
Triton was captured. ‘The 
Mystic was a comfortable ship, 
but not at all fitted for a 
man-of-war. The machinery and the boiler 
were above the water-line, and entirely unpro- 
tected from shot or shell. In a fight the vessel 
would very soon have been disabled. 


How the ‘‘Trade’’ Was Carried On. 


Blige negroes on the coast were continually at 
war with those from the interior, and were 
usually victorious. The defeated were either 
slain or made slaves, according to the demand. 
If a sufficient number of slaves could not be 
obtained in a fight, kidnapping was resorted to. 
As the slaves were captured, they were taken 
to pens near the coast, to await shipment. 

Sometimes upon the arrival of a slave-carrying 
vessel, the pens would contain enough to load 
at once, but usually it required some time to 
collect a cargo. During this period the slaver 
would cruise in the vicinity, leaving the captain 
and supercargo on shore to make the necessary 
arrangements. The slaver would stand in 
toward shore at night, and, when the signal- 
lights were shown, would come to anchor, 
and take on her cargo with all haste. The 
Slaves were usually paid for in articles of trade, 
such as rum, beads, knives and cotton cloth. 

As each slave was sold either in Cuba or 
the United States for several hundred dollars, 
it can readily be seen that the profits were 
enormous. One successful trip would not only 
pay for the vessel, cargo and all expenses, but 
would also bring a fortune to the owners. 

The slaves were well fed and cared for on 
the way, and each day they were exercised 
on deck by detachments. If they showed any 
signs of discontent, however, very harsh meas- 
ures were taken. I have never heard of an 

*EpDITORS’ NoTE.—When he was a midshipman but 
twenty years of age, Admiral Farquhar, now on the 
retired list of the navy, was entrusted with the 
arduous and hazardous task of bringing to the United 
States from the west coast of Africa a captured 
slaver. The feat is barely mentioned in naval annals, 
and the admiral has now been persuaded to describe 


it from his own log, and with details which hitherto 
have never been published. 
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THE CHASE. 


authentic case of the slaves rising and over- 
powering their captors, although possibly such 
instances have occurred. 

At daylight on the morning of July 16, 1860, 


the lookout at the masthead of the United States | 


steamship Mystic shouted, ‘‘Sail ho!’’ 

**Where away ?”’ said the officer of the deck. 

**Right ahead !’’ replied the man aloft. 

**Can you make her out ?’’ 

‘‘A vessel under a press of sail, steering the 
same way as we are,’’ was the answer. 

When this was reported to the captain he 
directed that fires be spread, all steam raised, 
and the stranger pursued. 

Soon all was excitement. The sailing vessel 
at first kept her lead, but as the wind moderated 
and the steam pressure increased, the Mystic 
gained slowly upon her. Soon we made out 
the vessel to be a hermaphrodite brig. 

I never saw a prettier sight; the brig was 
under a cloud of sails which looked particularly 
white as the rising sun shone upon them. We 
hoisted our colors and fired a gun, but the 
stranger did not show any flag or heave to. We 
knew then that after much patient watching 
and cruising we had at last a slaver in sight, 
with every chance of making her a prize. 


*¢Man Overboard!’’ 


HE brig, at this time about seven miles 
away, changed her course to port. Suddenly 
our lookout cried: 

‘*Man overboard! 
slaves overboard !’’ 

This was a frequently employed means of 
getting away, as the pursuers would usually 
stop to lower boats and pick up the drowning 
black men. 

But our captain was equal to the emergency. 
‘*Call away the life-boat!’’ he ordered. Then 
turning to me, he said, ‘‘Do you go in the boat 
and pick up the poor fellows. Take plenty of 
life-preservers. ’’ 


They are throwing the 


In less time than it takes to tell this story I | 





States to be libeled before the proper court. I 
was ordered to command the brig, with a prize 
crew of ten sailors from the Mystic, to take 
her to Norfolk, Virginia, and turn her over to 
the proper authorities. 

As there was no other officer who could be 
spared, I was obliged to act as captain, mate 
and everything else on this long journey of 
over six thousand miles. But I was youngand 
did not mind either work or hardship, thinking 
only of the glory of taking the prize home 
without assistance. 

In a few hours all was ready, and we parted 
company with the Mystic. As the ship went 
out of sight I sighed, feeling some misgivings ; 
but I had much to think of and much to do. 
The course was set, and I went below to stow 
away my things and to arrange the cabin of 
which I was to be the sole occupant. 

After a time I came on deck and asked some 
questions of the man at the wheel. To my 
surprise he was drunk. I hunted up the rest 
of the crew in the forecastle, and found them 
in a like condition. 

This was certainly an encouraging beginning 
of the voyage! After lashing the wheel, I went 
below to the slave deck and found that a 
board had been raised and a barrel of rum 
tapped. After putting on the hatches and lock- 
ing the hold, I returned to the deck and took 
the wheel. 

I felt uncomfortable enough, and wished 
heartily for another officer. After a time I 
concluded to have a talk with the men when 
they became sober, and see what could be done. 
I did not like to throw the rum overboard, for 
I had a pride in delivering to the authorities in 
the United States everything that was on the 
vessel, 

Just before dark one after another of the men 
came on deck, having slept off the effect of the 
liquor. I said nothing then, but called a man to 
the wheel, directed supper to be prepared, and 
made everything snug for the night, although 
I did not close my eyes. Fortunately the 





for Cape Hatteras. 
This route was pursued in 
order to avoid a wide calm belt 
which exists between the northeast and south- 
east trade-winds, east of thirty-five degrees west 
longitude. 

We were so fortunate as to experience very 
little calm weather, but we had some heavy 
rains, with thunder and lightning. When the 
wind changed to the northeast trade, we went 
bounding along. The sailors said that our 
sweethearts were pulling upon the tow-line. 

In these tropical latitudes the ocean was alive 
with fish, and occasionally we managed to 
secure some of them with the harpoon and 
lines. At night the flying-fish would dart at 
our lights, which were low, and often would 
land on the deck of the ship. 


A Shout From the Masthead. 


VERY day brought us nearer our goal; and 

every day our thoughts were the more intent 
on home and our dear ones there. We had had 
no letters for months, and, of course, there 
were no ocean cables, and our imagination had 
full sway. 

As we reached the northern limit of the trade- 
winds the wind gradually veered to the south. 
When in the latitude of the Bermuda Islands 
it changed to southwest, a fair wind. The 
Gulf Stream was crossed in the latitude of 
Cape Hatteras. The day after, the lookout at 
the masthead shouted, ‘‘Land ho!’’ and soon 
a pilot-boat was reported standing toward us. 
How my heart rejoiced! 

Soon the pilot was on board, and I told him 
to take the ship to Norfolk. We had been 
thirty-eight days at sea, and had sailed over 
six thousand miles without an accident of 
any kind. My troubles and anxieties were 
soon to be over. 

With a fresh sea-breeze we stood into Chesa- 
peake Bay, thence up toward Norfolk. We 
passed Fortress Monroe late in the afternoon. 
At dusk we anchored off Norfolk. 

After breakfast the next morning I reported 
the arrival of the prize to the commandant of 














the navy-yard, and through him to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 
‘wo months after our return the vessel was 







ACOBA counted threads in her drawn- 
J work. ‘‘Un—dos—tres,’’ she murmured. 
She was working the ‘‘s«l-si-puedas’’ 
(come-out-if-you-can) pattern, and she intended 
to make a border of “‘ojito de rana’’ (eye of 
a frog). ‘There are more than sixty different 
kinds of stitches in Mexican drawn - work, 
besides many combinations. 

**Cuartro—cin co—seis,’’ Jacoba counted. 

The gate opened. ‘‘It is the new school- 
teacher,’’ thought Jacoba. 

Cordelia Stanley came up the walk. She 
was nineteen years old, and had but recently 
come to this little hill town 
to teach her first school, 
which would begin in 
another week. She and her 
mother were settling their 
housekeeping. 

‘*When I moved here,’’ 
said Cordelia to Jacoba, 
with the dignity befitting 
a schoolmistress addressing 
a stranger, ‘‘I thought I had 
completed my arrangements 
at the place we moved from, 
bat I must go back for 
several days before school 
opens. While I am away, 
can you come over every day 
and stay with my mother? 
She is not very strong.’’ 

‘* Si, senorita maestra,”’ 
said Jacoba, condescend- 
ingly. ‘‘I will come. It-is 
not that I come to work, 
sefiorita. It is not of a 
daughter of the house of 
Cabral to go out to labor; 
but I will come. It is the 
act of a neighbor.’’ 

Cordelia colored. She had 
not expected such condescen- 
sion. ‘‘I will pay you,’’ 
she said, with some asperity. 

Jacoba looked down at her 
drawn-work. 

‘*But it shall be as the 
sefiorita maestra wishes,’’ 
she said. 

So Jacoba came, and 
brought her drawn-work. 
She did not come to ‘‘labor,’’ indeed. She 
made drawn-work continually. Still, 
Cordelia felt relieved to know that while 
she was away there would be somebody to 
lend aid, if necessary, to her mother. 

‘*Though I suppose we ought to consider 
ourselves honored that a ‘daughter of the house 
of Cabral’ deigns to visit us,’’ said Curdelia, 
sarcastically, to her mother. 

Even when Cordelia returned from her 
journey and energetically devoted herself to 
tacking down carpets and putting up window- 
shades, before school opened, Jacoba con- 
tinued to bring her drawn-work, and to draw 
threads while placidly viewing Cordelia’s more 
strenuous iabors. Such superior contempla- 
tion exasperated Cordelia, who despised fancy- 
work. 

**Don’t you ever expect to finish making 
drawn-work, Jacoba?’’ asked Cordelia, one 
day. 

‘*No, sefiorita maestra,’’ returned Jacoba, 
sweetly. ‘‘I make it for my time of matri- 
mony.’’ 

Cordelia gasped in amazed disapproval. 
‘“*You are only fourteen!’’ she exclaimed. 
“‘I’d have been ashamed to be talking about 
marrying when I was your age!’’ 

Jacoba looked up surprised. ‘‘Is it so?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘My mother had much of beautiful 
drawn-work when she was married.’’ 

Cordelia returned to her carpet-tacking. But 
Cordelia’s mother gazed admiringly at the 
drawn-work, and listened while Jacoba ex- 
plained which was the lentejita (little bean) 
stitch, and which the triguito grande (big 
wheat), and which the rositas y culebra (roses 
and serpent). 

**Jacoba is wonderful!’ said Mrs. Stanley 
to her daughter. ‘‘I never could do such work, 
never !’” 

‘* It’s all Jacoba does know!’ returned 
Cordelia, disdainfully. 

Indeed it seemed so, for soon a fact came 
out that startled Cordelia. 

‘* Jacoba,’’ exclaimed Cordelia, sharply, 
‘can’t you even read ? A girl of your age!’’ 

Jacoba smiled. ‘It is not the custom of the 
daughters of the house of Cabral to read the 
English, sefiorita maestra,’’ she explained. 

‘*You might learn!’’ returned Cordelia rather 
sharply. 

‘*Ts it then so great a wickedness not to know 
how to read the English, sefiorita?’’ asked 
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condemned and sold as a prize. About a year 
later I received my share of the prize-money, 
some twenty dollars. 





to understand English when Cordelia spoke to 
them. Cordelia knew only a few Spanish 
words. Although she suspected that the pupils 
understood her English explanations well 
enough, she could not prove that they did. 
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Jacoba. ‘‘The sefiorita maestra does not know 
how to make drawn-work !’’ 

Evidently Jacoba held the knowledge of 
drawn-work more desirable than the ability to 
read English. Horrified, Cordelia took vigor- 
ous measures to make Jacoba attend school. 
There were a number of other Spanish 
children with the Americans. Even Jacoba’s 
younger brother, Augusto, went to school. 
Evidently it was the custom of sons of the 
house of Cabral to learn to read English. 

Cordelia’s vigorous pieas for education pre- 
vailed with Jacoba’s father,—there being no 
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“‘IT IS NOT OF A DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE 
OF CABRAL TO GO OUT TO LABOR.”’ 


mother to consult,—and Jacoba came to school. 
She brought her drawn-work with her. At 
the recesses she was the center of a circle of 
Spanish girls, all making drawn-work. 

“‘The brains of the house of Cabral are 
despicable!’’ Cordelia inwardly decided, after 
a time. ‘‘ Jacoba doesn’t learn anything! 
Neither does Augusto. I wonder that he 
doesn’t do drawn-work, too!’’ 

Perhaps the young teacher showed too plainly 
her contempt for the brains of the house of 
Cabral. As the weeks passed she had problems 
of discipline to disturb her. She became aware 
that the Spanish girls talked about her in their 
own language at recesses. She felt suddenly 
lonely and homesick. She became dimly aware 
of an undercurrent of disorder and rebellion 
among the pupils, and suspected that Jacoba 
was the source. 

One day an unfortunate thing happened. 
Jacoba’s brother, Augusto, had infringed the 
rules. Cordelia sharply reproved him. She 
happened to be holding a ruler in her hand. 
She had no intention of striking him, but sud- 
denly Jacoba’s voice rang through the school- 
room. 

‘‘Afuera!’’ (Stand out of the way!) 
‘* Afuera, senorita maestra!’’ cried the girl, 
defiantly. ‘It is not the custom of the house 
of Cabral to be struck! Afuera! It is an 
insult !’’ 

Jacoba had sprung from her desk, as if to 
defend her brother. Her eyes were blazing, 
her face was white. 

‘*Sit down, Jacoba!’’ said Cordelia, sternly. 
‘*T did not intend to strike your brother.’’ 

Jacoba sat down, but a smoldering fire 
lingered in her eyes. Evidently she did not 
believe Cordelia. 

A certain veiled defiance marked’ Jacoba’s 
manner from that day. An unspoken but real 
influence seemed to come from her to the sub- 
version of discipline among the other Spanish 
pupils. Whether from her being of the ‘‘house 
of Cabral,” or from some other occult reason, 
Jacoba had great influence. She said boastingly 
to her friends, ‘‘ The maestra shall see what it 
means to insult the house of Cabral !’’ 

Sometimes the Spanish pupils pretended not 











Several times Cordelia discovered Spanish 
girls doing drawn-work in school, behind their 
desks. ‘There was an intangible, half-concealed 
spirit of insubordination. 

Mrs. Stanley never doubted that her daugh- 
ter’s school-teaching was a success. 

‘*Ever since her father died Cordelia has 
been trying to fit herself to be a teacher,’’ said 
Mrs. Stanley to her neighbors. ‘‘This is her 
first school. 1 know she’ll do well.’’ 

Cordelia, weighed down with her responsi- 
bilities, grew thin and pale. 

‘*He!’” (Behold!) sighed the good Dofia 
Silva, as she viewed Cordelia passing. ‘‘ These 
Americans, it is of their custom that they are 
maestras. To be a maestra sustains not the 
body !”’ 

But Dofia Silva had no children in Cordelia’s 
school. 

Jacoba Cabral no longer walked to or from 
school with Cordelia. Evidently the insulto 
to the house of Cabral was very real. 

° ** Such silly pride!’’ 

mused Cordelia, impa- 

oN. tiently. ‘‘Who but Span- 

ish would make such 
pretensions ?”’ 

A bitterness against 
this Spanish girl who 
with her influence might 
have made school life so 
easy, but was so evi- 
dently determined to 
make it hard for her, 
crept into Cordelia’s 
feelings. 

**I wish I had never 
urged Jacoba to attend 
school,’’ she thought. 

One day one of the 
trustees was visiting the 
Ad school. Cordelia was 
. nervous. The Spanish 

pupils did not keep the 
best of order. Sudden- 
ly Cordelia discovered 
Jacoba secretly making 
a piece of drawn-work 
behind her desk. With 
a swift movement Cor- 
delia swept the piece 
of drawn-work from 
Jacoba’s hands. ‘There 
was a hush among the 
other Spanish girls, as if 
they were waiting to see 
what Jacoba would do. 
Cordelia went to her 
own desk and put the 
piece of drawn - work 
into it. The trustee 
looked on, and Jacoba sat still, with a 
defiant face. When school was dismissed 
Jacoba went away with the others. The 
trustee remained. 

Jacoba went away angry. How dared the 
maestra snatch her splendid ‘‘roses-and-ser- 
pent’? drawn-work? No other Spanish pupil 
could work that pattern. Jacoba determined 
to return after a while, enter the empty school- 
house in some way, and get her drawn-work. 

She waited a time, then hurried back. The 
schoolhouse was shut, the trustee’s buggy was 
gone. The building looked deserted. 

A back window was partly open. Exulting 
at Cordelia’s supposed oversight, Jacoba lightly 
climbed to the window. Then she heard a 
sound in the dim, empty room. 

Cordelia was alone. 

‘*O mother! mother! mother!’’ the young 
school-teacher was sobbing. ‘‘I can’t see mother 
go without things—and this school’s all I have! 
O mother, dearest! dearest! Everybody else 
is dead, and I’m the only one left to do things 
for her, and I’m a failure!’’ 

She broke into passionate sobbing. If one 
fails at nineteen it is heart-breaking. 

Jacoba, unseen and unsuspected, listened. 
She remembered the fragile face of the maestra’s 
mother with its white hair. Was this school 
all that the maestra and her mother had to 
depend on? If the maestra failed, must the 
mother go ‘‘ without things’’ ? 

Jacoba watched her teacher’s fair, girlish 
head. The heart of the house of Cabral almost 
awoke in Jacoba, hearing those sobbing words, 
‘*O mother! mother, dear! Everybody else is 
dead, and I’m the only one left, and I’m a 
failure !’’ 

Jacoba had an impulse to swing herself in at 
the window, to rush to the teacher’s desk, and 
comfort this sobbing girl maestra. 

But Jacoba was held back by remembrances 
of her own boastings to the other Spanish girls. 
Had she not said to them, ‘‘The maestra shall 
see what it is to insult the house of Cabral?” 

Jacoba dropped silently outdoors and hurried 
away. She would maintain her defiant stand 
because of the other Spanish girls. She was 
their leader. She was proud of it. What were 
American rules ? 

It was not a dismissal by the trustee that had 
afterward, when she was alone, wrung such 
bitter tears from Cordelia. The trustee had 
said grimly, ‘‘I mistrusted you were too young 
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when we tried you,’’ and-then he had ridden 
away. But his sentence had fallen as that of 
doom upon Cordelia. It was, she feared, but 
the forerunner of final dismissal. And she had 
tried so hard, so unutterably hard! 

After a time Cordelia put on her hat and 
went home. It wasraining now. The weather 
was like her feelings. But she kept all knowl- 
edge of her worry from her mother. During 
succeeding days Cordelia faced her work, 
inwardly despairing, but desperately doing her 
best. 

After a while came the mid-term vacation of 
two weeks. A teachers’ institute was to be 
held a good many miles toward the southern 
end of the county. ‘There was no railway out 
of these hills, only a stage; but Cordelia was 
expected to attend the institute, although the 
weather was unpropitious. 

“‘T’ll have to get somebody to stay with you 
while I’m gone,’’ she said, anxiously, to her 
mother. 

But Mrs. Stanley had her own ideas. 

‘*T want Jacoba,’’ she said. ‘‘ Jacoba stayed 
with me before when you were gone. She was 
good company, with her drawn-work.’’ 

Cordelia was dismayed. She had never told 
her mother what a foe Jacoba had become. 
She felt unwilling to go to her refractory pupil 
with any request for a favor. 

“T’ll ask her myself,’’ said Mrs. Stanley, 
unable to account for Cordelia’s unwillingness. 

And Jacoba promised to come. Cordelia 
marveled. 

Jacoba did not appear at Mrs. Stanley’s until 
some hours after Cordelia’s departure. She 
brought her drawn-work, of course. For several 
days that drawn-work was a source of interest 
to Mrs. Stanley, who tried to learn how to 
make it. 

To Jacoba’s surprise, she gradually became 
certain that Mrs. Stanley had never heard of 
her being a troublesome pupil. 

‘*I suppose you’re one of Cordelia’s brightest 
children. You’re so smart about drawn-work 
you must be bright about other things,” said 
Mrs. Stanley, admiringly. 

Jacoba made no answer. The meitin had 
not told! Jacoba’s slight reserve toward Mrs. 
Stanley suddenly vanished. 

The weather was very rainy, yet warm. The 
already swollen creeks of the hills were aug- 
mented by the melting of snow in the higher 
mountains. There were days of heavy rain. 
The little creek that divided Jacoba’s town in 
two had risen tremendously. Mrs. Stanley’s 
house, perched on the bluffs above the creek, 
was safe, but part of the lower town was 
flooded. In view from Mrs. Stanley’s windows 
the creek swept by below the bluffs, carrying 
branches of trees, lumber, pieces of sheds or 
houses. 

Mrs. Stanley and Jacoba sat watching the 
creek one afternoon. Suddenly both cried out 
simultaneously. A crushed, half - submerged 
wreck of a building was being rapidly carried 
down-stream by the flood. Mrs. Stanley caught 
at Jacoba with trembling fingers. 

**Jacoba!’’ she cried. ‘‘Jacoba, that wasn’t 
the schoolhouse, was it? Not Cordelia’s school- 
house? Not the schoolhouse, Jacoba?’’ 

She stared appealingly at the girl; but 
Jacoba was staring outward at the flood. The 
ruined schoolhouse was rapidly disappearing 
down-stream. 

‘“*Oh, my Cordelia! My Cordelia! What 
will she say ?’’ cried Mrs. Stanley. ‘* Was it 
the schoolhouse, Jacoba? Cordelia’s school- 
house ?’” 

**Si!’? muttered Jacoba. Then, remember- 
ing, she interpreted, ‘‘ Yes, sefiora. The sefiora 
knows the schoolhouse was on lower ground 
than this.’’ 

But Jacoba stood long, staring down the 
creek. Mrs. Stanley lamented the loss of the 
schoolhouse all the evening. 

‘*They’ ll build another, won’t they, Jacoba ?’”’ 
she asked. 

**Si, sefiora—perhaps,”’’ said Jacoba. 

But the loss of the schoolhouse faded into 
minor consideration when the week and a half 
of Cordelia’s expected absence had passed and 
she did not return. The county creeks were at 
high flood, dangerous for stages, and rumors of 
trouble were still abroad. One stage had been 
overturned, and several people drowned. Jacoba 
went up-town daily for news. She had other 
secret errands. 

Mrs. Stanley grew worried as time passed. 
Once she broke into a cry: ‘‘O Jacoba, if any- 
thing’s happened to Cordelia! If anything’s 
happened to her!’’ 

Another day passed. At evening Jacoba 
watched Mrs. Stanley peering into the night, 
listening to the creek. In town nothing had 
been heard of the stage due the day before. 
Rumors had come from all directions that horses 
had been drowned, cattle overwhelmed on 
inundated lands. 

‘*You suppose Cordelia’d be careful, don’t 
you, Jacoba?’’? asked Mrs. Stanley, restlessly. 
**She’s all I have left. Her father died, and 
my other girls and my boy. Cordelia was the 
baby. Cordelia’s the last I have left — the 
—last!’’ 

Jacoba did not answer. She seemed to hear 
again a young voice sobbing in a deserted 
schoolroom, ‘‘O mother! mother! Everybody’s 
dead but me, and I’m a failure!’’ 

Who had helped her to fail? She, Jacoba! 




















She had counted American rules as nothing, if 
she might only show what a leader of other 
girls she was! She had thought it amusing to 
break the rules. She had made it hard for the 
sefiorita maestra, and so had been bringing 
trouble for Mrs. Stanley, too, who was waiting 
now, trembling, for news of the dear daughter. 

She looked at Mrs. Stanley’s dim, watching 
eyes and quivering lips. Did mothers care for 
daughters so? Jacoba did not know. She had 
no mother. But if one’s mother looked like 
that; if one were a girl, and trying to earn the 
living; if there were no one else to help! Ah, 
to have a mother that loved one so! 

An overwhelming sense of what she had 
missed all her life swept over Jacoba. She hid 
her face in Mrs. Stanley’s apron. 

‘*Jacoba,’’ faltered Mrs. Stanley, ‘‘don’t feel 
so bad, dear! We’ll hope and pray Cordelia’s 
safe. I know you’re so fond of Cordelia.’’ 

Jacoba did not explain; but the heart of the 
house of Cabral had awakened. 

Cordelia did not come for three days. The 
missing stage had been swept away in a flooded 
creek. The third day Cordelia Stanley entered 
her house, went straight to her mother, and 
put her arms about her. And in that greeting, 
with its broken sobs and clinging embrace, 
Jacoba saw what mother-love is. 

Afterward Cordelia vanished into her own 
room and shut the door. After a time Jacoba, 
going timidly there to bid her come to eat, 
found her sitting motionless, her head bowed on 
a table. It seemed to Cordelia that the end 
had come. Her schoolhouse was gone, and she 
asked herself who would want her for teacher 
if the schoolhouse were rebuilt? She was a 
failure—a failure! 

The despairing young head did not lift as 
Jacoba came swiftly to Cordelia’s side. But 
Jacoba did not hesitate. When the heart of the 
house of Cabral had once awakened, it did not 
sleep again. 

‘*Maestra,’’ said Jacoba, hurriedly, ‘‘maestra, 
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NE of the many unimportant subterra- 
nean passageways that honeycomb the 
hearts of the hills in Schoharie County, 
New York, is known as Ball’s Cave. Its only 
entrance is a yawning, well-like opening eight 
feet in diameter, that goes straight down into 
the hillside for nearly a hundred feet—so far 
that the bottom is shrouded in semidarkness, 
and the opening to the cave itself, 
leading off at right angles, is hardly 
discernible from the surface. 

Owing to the difficulty of approach 
this curious cave is now seldom visited, 
and has little interest except to the few 
people who live in its vicinity, and who 
like to tell the story of an exciting 
adventure which two young men of 
the neighborhood met with in attempt- 
ing to explore its recesses more than 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

As the story goes, one November 
morning in pioneer days two young 
fellows, Rodney Shaw and Gideon 
Wade, were hunting in a large tract 
of unbroken forest for a panther that 
had been raiding the stock-yards in the 
community, when they stumbled upon 
the circular cavity which is the entrance to the 
cave. Suspecting that there was a cavern at 
the bottom of the pit, they gave up the quest 
for the marauder and determined to investigate. 

Going home for the necessary outfit, they 
returned by midday, bringing with them a 
hundred feet of stout rope, as many more feet 
of heavy cord, a few yards of wire, and a basket 
of pine-knot torches. 

By lowering a lighted torch attached to the 
cord with the wire, it was found, as they had 
thought, that the circular shaft was about a 
hundred feet in depth, and that a passage ran 
off horizontally into the heart of the hill. This 
much ascertained, it was decided that a descent 
should be made and the cave explored. Accord- 
ingly, the basket of knots was fastened to one 
end of the big rope, lowered, and the other end 
tied securely round a substantial pine growing 
near the edge. 

Everything now being in readiness, Rodney 
volunteered to go first. Grasping the rope, he 
slowly let himself downward, staying his prog- 
ress by catching his feet on projections of the 
rough walls. In a few minutes he reached the 
bottom. 

Here he was confronted by the entrance to a 
rock-girdled passage about ten feet high by 
twelve broad. Its walls were of gray sandstone ; 
the rock floor was covered with fine gray sand. 

Calling for Gideon to come, Rodney lighted 
two fresh torches while he waited. Gideon 
arrived without accident, and they at once moved 
forward into the cavern. In about three hun- 
dred yards the passage seemed to come to an 
abrupt termination, but a second glance showed 
that next to the floor was a low, irregular 
opening nearly as wide as the cave itself, in 
the wall confronting them. 

By kneeling down and thrusting a torch into 
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my father has a hall up-town you can keep 
school in till the new schoolhouse is built. I 
have asked him, and he says yes. And the 
trustees my father has talked to. He has said 
how good a maestra you are. For you are 
good, maestra, good! And the trustees are of 
concordia. And I have talked to the other 
Spanish girls, and they have promised me. 
They will be obedientas to you, maestra. Ro! 
Ro! Maestra, maestra, weep not! Ro! Ro!’ 

The word wherewith Spanish mothers lull 
their little ones was unfamiliar to Cordelia, but 
she understood the soothing tone. To unnum- 
bered “Ro’s” the exhausted young school- 
teacher grew calm. 

** Ro! Ro!’’ crooned Jacoba. Maestra, 
listen! I, Jacoba Cabral, promise! I will do 
no more drawn-work till I have learned to read 
the English! Si, maestra. Si, look not so 
doubtful! I have promised you, sefiorita. And 
if I learn, the other Spanish girls will learn. 
They do what Ido. The maestra knows it is 
so. Si! si!’’ 

Cordelia raised her head. Her lips were 
trembling, but a look of hope was creeping into 
her face again. 

**Jacoba,’’ said Cordelia. 

The Spanish girl bent forward with sudden 
entreaty. 

‘‘Maestra,’’ begged Jacoba, ‘‘tell not your 
mother that I have ever been bad. She—she 
loves me, maestra. It is to me as if I hada 
mother again.’’ 

The two girls looked at each other a moment. 
Then Cordelia put her arm about Jacoba. 
They went into the next room, where Cor- 
delia’s mother sat. Mrs. Stanley smilingly held 
out her work. 

**T learned to do this drawn-work stitch after 
you were gone, Cordelia,’’ said Mrs. Stanley, 
with satisfaction. ‘‘You needn’t tell me it 
doesn’t take brains to learn to do drawn-work ! 
It’s taken all the brains I have. But Jacoba’s 


a good teacher.’’ 
& 
| : ‘ | 


the aperture, Rodney found that the opening 
became higher in a few feet; so telling Gideon 
to follow, he began to wriggle under the wall. 
It was a tight squeeze, for in some places the 
distance between floor and top was barely twelve 
inches. But in three yards 
Rodney came out into a 
dazzling white chamber that 
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up to the wall, but left a narrow margin of rock 
from fifteen to twenty inches wide. After 
examining this ledge, Rodney determined to see 
if he could find out how far the pool extended, 
or if he could get by it by following this rather 
precarious pathway. Closely hugging the wall, 
he started carefully along the edge, but before he 


had taken a dozen steps a cry from Gideon halted | 


him. 

**There’s a lot of tracks of some animal here 
in the sand; they look like dog tracks.’”’ 

**You’re crazy, Gid!’’ said Rodney, turning 
back. ‘‘How could a dog or anything else get 
down here? Where are they?’’ he asked, 
reaching the side of Gideon, who was kneeling 
by the water’s edge. 

**Right here by —’’ 

A strange, wailing cry like that of a child 
in distress, coming from over the water, took 
the words from his lips. With a low exclama- 
tion of horror he sprang to his feet, upsetting 
the basket of torch sticks into the water. 

‘* Hark! Listen!’’ said Rodney, quietly, 
although his bronzed face whitened. 

In a moment the weird, uncanny wail again 
quavered out in the distant darkness; and this 
time their woodsmen’s ears recognized the sound. 

**It’s a panther!’ burst from both, simul- 
taneously. 

**And those dog tracks!’’ exclaimed Gideon. 
**He’s been here before! We’ve got to get out 
of this infernal hole quick !’’ 

‘*Wait!’’ said Rodney, coolly. ‘‘He won’t 
attack us while we have torches in ou hands. 
But I wonder how a panther could get in here. 
This cave must go clear through the ridge and 
come out on the other side. We —’’ 

“*Where’s the basket ?’”’ interrupted Gideon. 

In their excitement they had not noticed that 
the knots had all been pitched out into the water, 
and were now floating beyond reach. This loss 
made the situation perilous, for they must now 
depend upon the two partly burned knots to 
keep back the panther, as well as to light them 
to the entrance. Haste was imperative. If 
left in the darkness they would be at the mercy 
of the animal, as their only weapon was a small 


| hunting-knife carried by Rodney. 


Realizing their danger, Rodney extinguished 


his own torch and told Gideon to lead the way. 


Gideon complied with alacrity, dashing off with 
the long, easy stride of the practised runner. 
Rodney followed a yard behind. At intervals 
the cry, sounding nearer and nearer, and telling 
that the animal was in pursuit, spurred them 
on. 
Just before they reached the white chamber 
the cry ceased, but they held to their pace, 





FACING HIM NOT EIGHT FEET AWAY—A LARGE PANTHER. 


was more than twice as large as the hallway 
on the other side. 

The walls, of limestone formation, glistening 
in the torchlight, looked like marble. Hanging 
from the dome-shaped roof were row after row 
of stalactites, that glittered and sparkled like 
giant icicles on a frosty morning. 

When Gideon had squirmed out from under the 
barrier, pushing the basket before him, the two 
passed on toward a narrow exit in a far corner 
of the ghostly wall. Leading on from this was 
another gray-walled, irregular passage, varying 
in height and width. When they had followed 
its windings, without incident, some distance, 
and were in all half a mile from the entrance, 
a stop was made to light fresh torches. As luck 
would have it, two of the largest knots left in 
the basket were selected; and this proved of 
great consequence later. 

As they were starting on again they were both 
startled to see a glimmer of pale orange light in 
the black void several yards ahead. For a 
moment they stared in blank amazement, and 
were half-inclined to-run; then it was seen that 
the wavering yellow patch was only the torch- 
light shining on a body of water beyond them. 

Proceeding a little way they came to the edge 
of a smooth, dark pool of water, which filled 
nearly the whole width of the cave,—now fully 
fifty feet,—and extended off into the darkness 
an unknown distance, although as far as the 
torchlight penetrated, some four or five rods, 
there was still the black, glassy sheen of the 
water. 

Having no other means of testing its depth, 
they threw in several pieces of loose rock, and 
from the gurgling ‘‘chuck’’ with which the 
stones sank, they concluded that the water was 
deep. 

On the right side the water did not come quite 








fearing that the beast’s silence meant he was 
hunting in more deadly earnest than ever. Com- 
ing at last within sight of the exit under the 
barrier, they dashed for it with renewed energy. 
Gideon had almost reached it when he suddenly 
tripped over a fallen rock, and falling heavily, 
injured his left knee. He rose with a groan, 
hardly able to step. With Rodney’s help he 
limped the remaining distance to the opening, 
then flung himself down and crawled painfully 
under. 

As he disappeared beneath the wall, Rodney 
looked back. Two gleaming balls of fire were 
moving swiftly toward him not twenty yards 
away. He quickly drew his hunting-knife and 
followed at Gideon’s heels. And none too soon, 
for he was barely through the opening when a 
blood-curdling scream sounded at the other side. 

Seizing the torch from Gideon’s nerveless 
hand, Rodney knelt before the highest point of 
the opening and-*peered back under it. Facing 
him, not eight feet away and well into the 
aperture, was the sinister head of a large 
panther. Ferocious and unmistakable in its 
intent, the beast stood motionless, its eyes glow- 
ing, its black muzzle quivering. 

With a quick movement, Rodney plunged the 
torch the length of his arm at the evil head. 
The panther bounded back out of sight, snarling 
savagely. 

As the blaze of the brand was scorching his 
fingers, Rodney relighted the other knot, and 
when the brute again appeared in sight, he flung 
the old one at him. The nimble animal avoided 
the missile with a quick spring, but did not 
return to the attack for some little time. 

Meanwhile Rodney turned to Gideon, whom 
he found standing on one foot, his face distorted 
with pain. With Gideon almost helpless and 
utterly defenseless, he was face to face with a 

















stern problem. If they left the passage under 
the barrier unguarded and tried to reach the 
rope in the shaft, the fierce brute would be 
upon them before they could go a tenth of the 
distance. 

Once out in the open, where the panther 
would have a chance to spring, Rodney feared 
that the torch would not deter immediate attack, 
as the animal seemed bold and desperate enough 
for anything—so ferocious, indeed, that the 
young man, knowing that usually a panther is 
an arrant coward, and does not attack a person 
unless wounded, was puzzled. 

For a moment he was irresolute ; then it came 
to him that the only thing to do was to stay 
and hold back the brute while his companion 
should make his way to the rope. With Gideon 
in safety, he could make a quick dash for it. 

With this idea in mind, he asked Gideon if he 
could get to the shaft without help, and receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply, unfolded his plan. At 
first Gideon protested at leaving him behind, 
but in a few vigorous sentences Rodney con- 
vinced him of the necessity of it. So without 
more words he grasped Rodney’s hand, then 
hobbled off as rapidly as possible in the total 
darkness, guiding himself by a hand outstretched 
to the wall. 

Seeming to know that some of his prey was 
slipping away from him, the panther overcame 
his instinctive fear of the fire enough to advance 
his head and shoulders under the edge once 
more. A fierce drive of the knot sent him back, 
snarling as before. 

Again and again in the next few minutes these 
tactics were repeated. The animal would creep 
stealthily forward, then shrink away before the 
hot flame which Rodney thrust at him. But 
each time he came on to the attack a little 
sooner than before, and Rodney saw that the 
creature did not mean to give him any chance 
to escape. 

Now for the first time a chill of fear struck 
to his heart. He was a brave young fellow, 
but the thought of meeting the great cat in a 
death-grapple, there alone in the darkness, 
sapped his courage. Yet he waited for the 
call from Gideon which would tell of his safety, 
watching, the while, the flame as it ate its way 
to the hand that held it. Finally, by accident, 
the other hand touched his powder-flask, which 
he had forgotten to leave with his rifle when 
the descent was made. At the contact an idea 
flashed into his mind. 

The flask was of strong metal, and it con- 
tained half a pound of powder. Fumbliog in 
his pockets, he drew out a small bunch of tow 
which he used for gun-wads. Then, cutting a 
piece from the butt of the torch with the knife, 
he laid the torch in front of him, blocked up 
with the only bit of loose rock he could find. 
Next he shaped a plug to fit the neck 
of the flask, making a deep notch in 
one side. As he worked he was obliged 
to stop several times and pick up the 
brand to drive back the panther. 

Having twisted a fuse of tow about 
six inches long, he placed it in the 
groove of the plug so that it would 
reach well down into the powder. 
Unfastening the cap, he drove the plug 
into the neck of the flask with the frag- 
ment of rock. The bomb was complete. 

Steadying himself, Rodney picked 
up the nearly consumed knot with his 
left hand, while he held the flask ready 
in the other. The panther was now 
two-thirds of his length under the 
barrier, and his scarred, savage head 
was not six feet from Rodney’s 
own. Crouched flat in order to pass the lowest 
point of the roof, he could not spring backward 
quickly. ‘The right moment had come. 

Rodney lighted the fuse and held the flask 
poised for an instant, until the fire burned 
almost to the powder. Then with a quick 
motion he sent the bomb spinning along the 
floor right between the panther’s outstretched 
forefeet. The beast snarled, started back a 
little, but Rodney waited to see no more. He 
sprang to his feet and dodged to one side. 

The next instant there was a flash and a 
roar. A thundering echo rolled through the 
vaulted passage, died away, and then there was 
a great stillness. 

Smoke filled the space under the barrier. 
For a moment Rodney hesitated as to whether 
he should at once make his escape or wait to 
be sure of the result. Then his ear caught the 
sound of a faint movement followed by a choking 
gasp. It was the panther’s death-struggle. 

After the smoke had lifted, Rodney peered 
into the aperture. Several pieces of rock had 
been dislodged by the explosion and almost 
choked the opening, but he got a glimpse of a 
mangled form lying prostrate and motionless. 

The rest is soon told. Rodney managed to 
get Gideon to the surface by climbing up behind 
him and aiding in the ascent. Next day a party, 
led by Rodney, went down into the cave to 
explore it and to secure the panther’s skin. 

Upon following the passage beyond the lake, 
they found that the cave ended in a narrow 
den, the outer opening of which was closed 
with the fresh earth of a landslide that had 
come down and caught the panther inside. 
How long the animal had been imprisoned 
could only be guessed, but judging from his 
gaunt carcass, he had probably been shut in at 
least a fortnight. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A Montana school-teacher picked up from under 
her desk what she thought was a leather 
strap. She found she had hold of a rattlesnake, 
and calmly killed it with a ruler. It is easy to 
see what would happen to a small boy cutting 
capers in her class-room. 

he London Times has a notice of an 

American book, which contains the words, 
*“T'wo sophomores [which, with due apology 
for our ignorance, we take to mean a kind of 
undergraduate] at an American university.’’ 
‘There are three leading authorities from whom 
a comprehensive definition of the word ‘‘sopho- 
more’? may be had, namely, any sophomore, 
any freshman, any member of a college faculty. 
pt of the Philadelphians who accompanied 

the Liberty Bell to Boston on Bunker Hill 
day have suggested that New England return 
the courtesy and send Plymouth Rock to Phila- 
delphia. The rock is not so big that it could 
not be moved. The only objection to this is 
that it would establish a precedent that might 
bring confusion to the ancient landmarks. Some 
one might want to send Bunker Hill on a tour 
of the country, and a stock company might be 
formed to dig up Valley Forge in sections to 
transport it to the St. Louis fair. 


Ng automobile speedway forty feet wide, 
enclosed by hedges and wire fences, is 
planned to run the whole length of Long 
Island, New York—from Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge to Montauk Point, one hundred and 
twelve miles. The road will cost fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a mile, or nearly seventeen hundred 
thousand dollars in the aggregate. But auto- 
mobilists can afford it, and probably if they run 
short of funds other citizens will gladly help 
carry out an enterprise that promises to keep 
racing-machines off the public highways. 
Me philanthropy seeks to do its work with 
increasing tact and delicacy. It aims at 


- prevention and healing, but it does not forget 


to be kind. Out of regard for the feelings of 
the patients and their friends, the name of 
the ‘‘Insane Pavilion’? of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City, has been changed to ‘‘ Psyco- 
pathic Ward.’’ The same consideration for a 
natural sensitiveness appears in the substitution 
of less depressing names for other city institu- 
tions. The ‘‘almshouse’’ is called ‘‘ Home for 
the Aged and Infirm,’’ and the “Outdoor Poor 
Bureau”’ is now known as the ‘‘Bureau for 
Dependent Adults.’’ 
| is not common for one government to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of another, but protest 
against high crimes can be lodged in an effective 
manner. Great Britain’s protest against the 
crime of the Servian murderers took the form 
of an order to the British minister to Servia to 
leave the country, as the ‘‘ British government 
had no intention of maintaining ordinary rela- 
tions with the persons concerned in the 
massacres.’’ Although Great Britain stood 
alone in refusing publicly and formally to have 
dealings with the new king on his accession, 
the British attitude was none the less commend- 
able. Murder is murder, whether committed 
by one person or by a mob. 


n the coming great world’s fair in St. Louis, 
to commemorate the consummation of the 
Louisiana purchase, there is to be no Woman’s 
Department. This is by no means to say that 
women and women’s work are not to be 
represented. Far from it. It is simply that no 
distinction will be made between the work of 
women and that of men. Miss Florence Hay- 
wood, the only woman on the board of com- 
missioners, says that her sex has emerged from 
the age of jams, pickles and embroideries, and 
considers that the best compliment which can 
be paid to women is to display their work side 
by side with that of men, and her idea has 
prevailed with the other commissioners. 
ew men went to college a generation or two 
ago unless they intended to enter one of the 
learned professions, and the proportion of 
intending lawyers, teachers, physicians and 
ministers was pretty uniform in each class. 
But this is all changed. In the graduating 
class of Harvard this year about a hundred and 
ninety of the total of more than six hundred 
intend to go into business. Law and teaching, 
together, attract about the same number, and 
only forty-six intend to be physicians, and six 
will preach. The significant fact to be noted in 
these figures is that, in spite of the lure of the 
almighty dollar, so many young men who intend 
to engage in commercial pursuits have thought 
it worth while to seek the higher education. 
cook is forbidden in some fashionable 
apartment-houses, and when an occupant of 
one developed an after-theater appetite for fried 
onions, the people in the rooms overhead 
promptly remonstrated, and ‘had the feast 
suppressed. Afterward, as the story goes, the 
heads of the two families became intimate, and 
the onion-lover reproached the other man for 
being so particular. ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t find fault 
with you now,’’ was the response. ‘‘ A friend’s 
onions don’t smell so disagreeable as a stran- 
ger’s.”’ It was a careless utterance, but 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





sages could not have bettered the wisdom of the 
suggestion it made. How the ‘‘little miseries’’ 
of life would fall away and leave us untouched 
if we would but cultivate the spirit of friendli- 
ness ! 
Cy every year—at Thanksgiving time—some 

one is sure to remark that the turkey, not 
the eagle, is the great American bird. Professor 
Thompson of the United States Agricultural 
Department thinks it is neither the turkey nor 
the eagle, but the hen. He has been associa- 
ting much with hens of late, and has been so 
impressed with their industry, energy, persist- 
ence and strict attention to business that he has 
written a pamphlet on the subject. The 
American hen, says Professor Thompson, 
produces more, in dollars and cents, than all 
the gold- and silver-mines of the country com- 
bined; and, if the value of the hens be added, 
the aggregate is twice the annual yield of all 
the gold- and silver-mines, and six times the 
value of the wool-crop. ‘The crop of the hen, 
then—but that is a mere quibble. No person 
who desires to become wealthy can read Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s essay without a determina- 
tion to give up his life-insurance policy and 
buy a hen. 

* & 
CLOSE TO HUMANITY. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
by are Sam Walter Foss. 
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DIVERSIFIED CROPS. 


o other government in the world attempts 
N to give its people such frequent and 

detailed information about crops as the 
United States furnishes to the farmers of the 
country in its monthly crop reports; nor is 
there any other country which could furnish 
reports so diversified and, from the point of 
view of all the people, so hopeful. 

Size is in itself often, perhaps usually, an 
element of strength. This is as true of a 
country as of an individual; but the strength of 
the United States lies more in differences of soil 
and variety of climate than in mere extent of 
territory. 

These differences mean diversified products, 
—a fact which the crop reports bring out at a 
glance,—and therefore reduced liability of wide- 
spread suffering through local crop failures. 
If there is a country on the face of the earth 
where a famine is absolutely impossible, this 
is it. In ordinary times we raise not merely 
the food we ourselves need, but a large share 
also of what Europe eats. Our ration is not 
confined to one or two things, but consists of 
wheat, both jinter and spring; corn, oats, 
rye, barley, rice, potatoes, and many kinds 
of fruit; beef, mutton, poultry, pork, milk, 
butter and eggs. 

Meteorological conditions which should blight 
or destroy more than a small part of this great 
food supply are almost inconceivable. At least 
they are unheard of. And there remain those 
other great crops, cotton and hay, which, 
although they do not in themselves furnish 
food to man, yet indirectly put food into the 
mouths of millions. 

Sections may suffer as, this summer, New 
England has suffered from drought and some 
parts of the West from flood; but these are, 
after all, but little patches on the great agricul- 
tural map. The country as a whole moves 
prosperously on from year to year. 
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AN ENLARGED OUTLOOK. 


reat scientific discoveries are seldom left 

to stand long alone. New ground may 

be broken, the sod turned in a fresh field, 

but sooner or later the original discovery will be 

found to have been but the corner-stone of a 
new scientific structure. 

The Roentgen rays afford a most interesting 
case in point. Their discovery set the whole 
world agog. Scientists began to study the 
phenomena from different points of view and in 
different ways. The work of Sir William 
Crookes, Mons. Henri Bequerel, Monsieur and 
Madame Curie and others has led to the dis- 
covery of radium, polonium, actinium and 
thorium—those mysterious metals which not 
only give out light, and some of them heat, 
apparently without the slightest loss themselves, 
but also possess the power of imparting light- 
giving properties to other substances. 

Thus has been established what may almost 
be called a new department of physical science 
—that of radio-activity. It may even be 
necessary, by virtue of these discoveries, to 
readjust our whole point of view in matters 
which have come to be regarded as irrevocably 
fixed. 

So great a man as Lord Kelvin has remarked 
that the discoveries of Bequerel ‘‘have placed 
the first question-mark against the theory of the 
conservation of energy which has been placed 
against it since that principle was enunciated.’’ 

This, then, is the most interesting thing about 
these great discoveries: that they make us stop 
and ask where we stand and how much we 
really know. It is difficult for an educated man 
of to-day, looking back to the period previous 
to Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, to regard the people of that time as 
anything but ignorant. He smiles at the 





alchemists’ attempts at the transmutation of 
metals, and laughs at the ignorant peasants 
who used charms to ward off evil spirits. 

We know that our own age is not final in the 
matter of scientific achievement, yet almost 
unconseiously and perhaps inevitably we credit 
it with something like finality. The time may 
come when some one will smile at us for think- 
ing it was necessary to erect poles and string 
wires in order to conduct electricity, and to 
burn coal and , heat a carbon filament in 
order to keep warm and read The Youth’s 
Companion. 
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SORROW. 


The rainbow! See how fair a thing 
God hath built up from tears. 
A. 8. Sutton. 
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THE VALUE OF ERROR. 


reat is the power of truth! But error also 

is not without its value, and the world 

would go more heavily on its way were 

all the misconceptions and false beliefs to be 
banished from it by a single edict. 

Who would be the first to tell the plain girl 
that she has neither charm nor beauty, and 
will never be desired? The knowledge would 
be likely enough to paralyze her effort to be 
good and amiable and useful, and the mere 
stolid endurance that she might call to her aid 
is a poor substitute for the more genial virtues. 

The ambitious girl dreams of earning money 
for a college course. Who would take the heart 
out of her effort by telling her that she has 
ambition without ability, and that she is better 
fitted for general housework than for teaching 
Latin? It may perhaps be that the very desire 
for achievement leaves its beneficent mark on 
human character. 

Who would tell the self-sacrificing mother 
that her son is not worth her trouble? Who 
would tell the faithful teacher that the student 
repays her devotion by careless ridicule? Who 
would tell the minister that his parish is ready 
to reward his years of service by rank ingrati- 
tude? 

In short, who would go about this worka- 
day world destroying those illusions which 
irradiate life with a glory not the less lovely 
because it is unreal? Like sunsets and rain- 
bows the gorgeous colors may themselves’ be 
fleeting and unreal, but as reflections of things 
that are real they bring for the moment cheer 
and courage, and these are well worth the 
keeping. 
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THE POST-OFFICE FRAUDS. 


t is discouraging to those who have faith in 
| human nature to read of the frauds in the 
Post-Office Department. Public servants 
who ought to have had a higher sense of their 
duty have been using their offices for personal 
profit, have disregarded the laws governing the 
appointment of subordinates, and have acted as 
if the laws against bribery were passed merely 
“to pander to the moral sense of the com- 
munity.’’ The specific nature of their offenses 
was described recently in another part of The 
Companion. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that these 
unfaithful men are defended only by those who 
are more or less deeply implicated in the 
villainy. Those who believe in ‘‘graft’’ and 
the ‘‘rake off’? on public contracts—to use the 
jargon of the thieves—are not seriously dis- 
turbed save as the disclosures may affect their 
personal comfort. But all decent men are 
rejoicing over the prospect of a thorough 
investigation into the abuses that have grown 
up through the attempt of division heads in the 
department to enrich themselves at the public 
expense. The investigation itself, whether any 
of the scoundrels are punished or not, will have 
a wholesome effect. The conviction of a few 
of the most flagrant offenders will tend to pre- 
vent a repetition of the scandals for many years 
to come. 

Every schoolboy knows that wounds in a 
healthful body heal quickly, but that putrefac- 
tion sets in when the body is diseased. We are 
now watching the efforts of a healthful body 
politic to throw off disease, and the prospect of 
success is good. 
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SHORTENING ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 


en engaged in the transportation business 

are continually attempting to make the 

shortest way round the quickest way 

home. They are handicapped by the fact that 

passengers and freight prefer the most con- 

venient rather than the shortest way. Habit 

affects the popularity of routes of travel as it 
affects everything else. 

The main routes of travel about the world 
pass through the most populous cities, and those 
cities are most populous because they lie at the 
meeting of the ways—either on large harbors or 
navigable rivers or on the most convenient high- 
ways between other large cities. Consequently 
the men who plan to change the tide of travel 
or of freight into a new channel have to count 
on the development of new business as much as 
on the diversion of old. 

The talk about a new steamship line from the 
west coast of Ireland to Newfoundland, which 
has recently revived, deserves attention, not so 














much because of the possibility of attracting 
trade from the longer ocean route between 
Liverpool and New York or Boston, as because 
of the fact that its success must depend chiefly 
upon the development of new business. In the 
same way the proposed extension of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada by the construction 
of a road from Quebec by way of North Bay 
to Port Simpson, on the Pacific coast just south 
of Alaska, must depend on new business more 
than upon its offer of a way to Yokohama 
twelve hundred miles shorter than the route 
through New York and Vancouver. 

As the commerce of the world is growing it 
is possible for routes that avoid the great circles 
of the globe to become profitable thorough- 
fares. This is happening in the United States, 
where the efforts of the transportation managers, 
conspiring with the development of the North- 
west, have expanded the export business of 
Puget Sound from a little more than two million 
dollars a year in 1888 to more than thirty-three 
millions in 1902, with slight effect upon the 
business of San Francisco. And in the Old 
World the business of the Siberian railway, 
which carries overland the traffic of two conti- 
nents, is growing without appreciable effect 
upon the longer water routes to the far East. 
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BEING KIND. 


velyn, surnamed in the bosom of the family 

the Moralist, had just returned from an after- 
noon of neighborly calls. At the first glance she 
looked the very pattern of all that an afternoon 
ealler should be—pretty, alert, daintily gowned, 
the pleasure the outward Evelyn afforded the eye 
being symbolic, it was fair to suppose, of the 
entertainment the real Evelyn would offer to 
mind and spirit. A second glance, however, 
revealed to those who knew her that Evelyn was 
wrestling with one of her problems. 

“What is it now?” the family asked, curiously. 

“These,” Evelyn responded briefly, indicating a 
couple of volumes in her lap. 

“George Murray’s last novel! But I thought 
that you didn’t like George Murray’s novels!”’ 

“I don’t,” Evelyn returned promptly, “and 
that’s it—or half of it.” 

The family waited respectfully; it was the 
speediest way of insuring explanation. In a 
moment the Moralist rewarded their self-control. 

“Miss Yates lent them to me. You know Miss 
Yaies’s way? She insisted. Of course I could 
have told her that I never read Murray, but it 
would have seemed so blunt and tactless when 
she had just been telling me how much she 
enjoyed the book. She was so glad, she said, to 
have something to lend me in return for all the 
books we had lent her. It was seldom that she 
ever did have anything that we should care about, 
and so on and so on. The consequence was that 
I lugged the books half a mile, growing crosser 
every step of the way, just because I hadn’t 
strength of mind enough to refuse her, and some 
day I shall lug them back again and grow cross 
all over again because I shall have to own that I 
didn’t read them. I only hope some of you will, 
so as to soften the blow! Also, having spared the 
feelings of Miss Yates, temporarily at least, I 
relieve my own by coming home and sputtering to 
my long-suffering family.” 

“Oh, don’t mind us,” the family spokesman 
responded politely. “We are waiting for the 
moral.” 

“The moral,” Evelyn replied decisively, “is, 
when you want to be kind, think twice and find 
out whether your kindness will be acceptable to 
your neighbor, or whether you are doing it for the 
sake of your own pleasurable sensations.” 

“There’s something in that,” the other returned, 
“but doesn’t the incident furnish another sugges- 
tion, too?” 

“That,” Evelyn answered quickly, “is my own 
private word and applicable to no one else; but 
the proverb I give to the world: When you want 
to be kind, think twice!” 
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CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 


‘housands of women in England and America 

felt a pang of personal loss in the death, two 
years ago, of Miss Yonge, the author of “The 
Heir of Redcliffe,” “The Daisy Chain,” and no 
less than a hundred and seventy other works. 
Her biography has just been published. It was 
written by her friend, Christabel Coleridge. Miss 
Coleridge had a friendship with Miss Yonge that 
extended over nearly fifty years, and she writes 
of her with a fine sympathy and understanding. 

Her early association with “Cousin Charlotte” 
came about through the society known as ‘‘The 
Goslings.”” This was contrived by Mildred Cole- 
ridge, and its object was to induce a set of young 
girls—cousins and friends—to pursue some study 
of history. Each took her turn in setting “The 
Goslings’ four questions a month. All wrote 
answers to them, and “ Mother Goose” (Miss 
Yonge) selected the best set, and these travelled 
round the circle. Miss Coleridge says: 

“For many a long year she gave us of her best— 
her eager interest in interesting knowledge, her 
eareful guidance in good taste and good feeling, 
her love of innocent fun, and her hearty encour- 
agement of every one’s best faculties.” 

Several of the Goslings have become known in 
the world of letters —among them Miss Peard, 
Miss Florence Wilford and Mrs, Humphry 
Ward. But this was the smallest of the circles in 
which Miss Yonge’s influence was felt. “The 
Heir of Redcliffe” went through seventeen edi- 
tions in fourteen years, and “The Daisy Chain” 
rivaled it in popularity. Her numerous books 
for Sunday-school teaching and her text-books of 
history have given help and clear method to thou- 
sands of teachers and pupils. 

A large part of the income derived from her 
copyrights was given by Miss Yonge to church 
work at home and to missionary enterprise 
abroad. The “Life” draws in luminous lines the 























character of the woman, showing her more 
Clearly than she was able to show herself, on 


account of her excessive shyness. This cut her 
off from any but intimate friends. But behind it 
there was a fresh and bubbling humor, an unself- 
ish devotion to others, and a religious nature 
which, although reserved to the last degree, was 
so profound as to make both her books and her 
life wholesome and inspiring studies. 
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AN AFRICAN METROPOLIS. 


B pe recent extension of British administrative 
authority over the Kano, Katsena and Sokoto 
districts in Northern Nigeria has attracted atten- 
tion to this prosperous and fertile country. Kano, 
which has a hundred thousand inhabitants, 1s the 
metropolis of that part of Africa. 

It has been called the Manchester of the Sudan. 
For centuries the Hausas, as the people are 
called, have been the clothmakers of northern 


Africa. They raise cotton, spin the yarn, dye it 
with indigo or scarlet, and then weave it. But 
there is not a factory in all the country. The 


work of weaving is done on hand-looms in the 
homes of the people. 

Much of the morocco leather comes from Kano, 
and this, too, is prepared and tanned by workmen 
athome. Their caravans carry their goods across 
the continent to Alexandria, and thence down the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea even to Mecca. 

The city has been the center of a great slave- 
trade, for much of the work in the fields and 
practically all the work of transportation is done 
with the assistance of slaves. It is said that not 
less than five hundred men and women are offered 
for sale every day in the slave pens of the city. 
This traffic, and slavery itself, will be abolished 
at once. 

The money of the country is slaves and cowrie 
shells ; the slaves are the large bills and the shells 
the small coin. When the owner of a caravan 
runs short of provisions he buys more and pays 
for them with a slave, taking his change in the 
shells. 

Thick walls of mud, thirty feet high, surround 
the city, which is fifteen miles in circumference. 
The large area thus enclosed will accommodate 
not only the population, but many big farms as 
well, on which grain is raised and cattle pastured. 
Thus the city is capable of withstanding a long 
siege. 

The British have extended their authority over 
the city and the surrounding territory because the 
native rulers refused to surrender the murderers 
of a British official. 
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MAX MULLER’S MODESTY. 


peaking once of languages to Max Miiller,a 
woman of India, herself a scholar, asked how 
many he knew. 

“Il hope I know my mother tongue,” he replied. 
“Il am acquainted with a few others.” 

“Why this caution?” laughed the lady. 

“I will tell you,”’ said the great Sanskrit scholar. 
“There came to me one day, as I sat here in my 
study,—the Buddha on my hearth,— a man who 
seemed my ideal of the Sanskrit priesthood. He 
spoke to me in an unknown tongue. I asked him 
what language he was speaking. 

“The man huddled himself together on the floor 
and wept. 

“*I have honored you all my life,’ said he, ‘as 
the greatest living Sanskrit scholar in all the 
world. I speak to you a simple Sanskrit saluta- 
tuon, and you do not understand me.’ 

“Since then,” said Professor Miiller, “I never 
say that I know any language.” 

It was merely the difference between the spoken 
and the written dead tongue that had puzzled 
him. But that takes nothing from the humility of 
the linguist—a humility as refreshing as it is rare, 
and scarcely the mark of the age to which Pro- 
fessor Miiller belonged. 


® ® 
THE EMPEROR’S HAND. 


apoleon had seven or eight theories to account 

for his defeat at Waterloo; but he failed to 
mention one which was concocted by Alexandre 
Dumas, who says that Napoleon lost the battles 
which did go against him because he wrote such 
an illegible hand. 

His generals could not read his notes, and 
trembling marshals, afraid of disobeying and yet 
unable to decipher directions, went wavering 
about, and failed to rule the issue. 

He would have been a bold man who ventured 
to criticize the emperor’s handwriting by asking 
to have it explained. The imperial temper was 
worse than peppery. The great man one day 
drew his pistol to shoot a little dog which had 
barked at his horse. A marshal might have 
fared still worse. 

No one could emulate the daring of that Danish 
officer who “spoke up” to Nelson, at Copenhagen. 
Ile had been sent in- before the fight with a flag 
of truce, and was asked to put his message in 
writing. 

“If your guns are not better than your pens,” 
said he, trying the assortment offered him, “you 
had better retire.” 
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SEEING THE BABY. 


ir Frederic Leighton, the English painter, was 
as devoted to children as any mother of a 
family. One day he called at the house of a young 
painter, and announced, in his high, musical wetees : 

“I have come to see the last baby.” 

The child was brought in, and Sir Seoteste took 
it from the arms of the proud mother. He kissed 
it, and then said: 

“T must see those feet!” 

The baby’s socks were instantly taken off. 

“Oh, what lovely pink toes!” cried the artist. 
“They are quite Greek! They are perfect.” 

This was in a tone of rapture, and later he said 
to the father impressively: 

“Johnny, you must paint those dear little legs 
and feet. Work hard all day at drawing, modeling 
and painting, and at night dream of your art. 
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You must concentrate yourself in your work. 
You must live in it. That’s why those grand old 
boys, the old masters, were so great.” 
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“DANGEROUS TRADES.” 


hy occupation that men are engaged in 
seems to be in some way menacing to the 
health, if we judge from the list ef pursuits given 
in. Dr. Thomas Oliver’s “Dangerous Trades.” The 
dangers vary from the obvious perils of powder- 
manufacturing to the slow and subtle bad influ- 
ences on the health of less daring businesses, like 
leaning all day over a cutting table or sitting at 
a cobbler’s bench. 

It is comforting to know that in all countries 
that call themselves civilized laws are increasing 
in number and effectiveness to prevent those 
dangers to workmen which are not absolutely 
essential to their work. 

Among the most dangerous trades are dust- 
producing industries, li . the manufacture of 
woolen and cotton Flas, pottery, and 
metals that require gr' nding, filing’ and po shing. 
In nearly all these Cecupations it is safe to say as 


eare on the part of the workmen, and above all 
temperance in the use of alcohol, far toward 
preventing the diseases caused by e work. 


One yey? will do as an exaiaple, an industry 
that looks to the ordinary person harmless enough. 
Workers in cotton-mills suffer from the presence 
of “fluff” and “flue” that escape from the cotton. 
Good ventilation will in part counteract this 
danger. Dw ae have a} work all the 
year round in a very warm, humid atmosphere, 
and accordingly suffer from. ‘debility and exhaus- 
tion. They are also liable to colds, and need to 
dress . lly when they leave their work for the 
n air 

One danger to which some English operatives 
are liable American ratives need not dread. 
In the operation of “sizing” i yore before weavy- 
ing it into the loaded which are sent 
some parts of Asia china clay is used, which finds 
its ay hy — the body 8 gammy 3. 

“It is pl to record,” aes DP John Tat- 
ham, one oy of the industry n England “that 
cotton operatives do not add to the evils of their 
occupation by undue recourse to alcohol.” 
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WASHINGTON AS A FIRE- FIGHTER. 


O" August 13, 1774, George Washington organ- 
ized the Friendship Fire Company in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. It soon became a popular 
institution. In fact, says the Alexandria corre- 
spondent of the New York T'ribune, the member- 
ship inereased so rapidly that Washington 
himself introduced a resolution limiting the mem- 
bership to the seating capacity of the hall. The 
first membership comprised those citizens who, 
out of “mutual friendship,’ agreed to carry to 
every fire “two leathern buckets and one great 
bag of Osnaburg or wide linen.” 


When Washington went to the Ay of 1774 
at Philadelphia he examined the fire-engines in 
use in that city, and on his return to Congress the 
eres 3 year, he bought from one Gibbs a small 
fourth-class engine for eighty pounds and ten 
Heients Just before he set out for Dorchester 
Heights to become commander-in-chief he sent 
the Sngine to the company in Alexandria. 

In 1776 the Sun Fire Company was organized, 
and the only thing that —— General Wash- 
ington from taking part in the many water battles 
between the two companies was the fact that he 
was fighting the fiercer battles of his country. 

In the last year of General Washington’s life a 
fire occurred hear the a market-house in Alex- 
andria as he was riding down King Street, 
followed by his servant, also on horseback. He 
saw the ~ye- Co aie poorly manned. 
Riding up to a well-dres: group p of men stand- 
ing on the street, he called out 

“Why are you idle there, gentlemen? It is your 
place to lead in these matters. 

He threw the bridle of his horse to his servant, 
lea off and seized the brakes of the engine, 
followed by a crowd that had kindled to enthu- 
siasm at his words. 
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THE FLASH OF THE EMERALD. 


hen we remember that since Shakespeare 

the sweetest, jolliest, best-humored com- 
edies in English have been written by four Irish- 
men, Farquhar, Steele, Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
we are surprised to find a critic, Mr. Richard Ashe 
King, who writes in the Tatler, saying that most 
of the popular Irish wit is sardonic. 


Perhaps hardships have stiffened the Irishman’s 
humor. However that may be, there is still no 
lack of the quick analogy, genial animation and 
generous farce in the jokes of the Irishman. Here 
are two bits that never grew east of the Irish Sea: 

A boy on a Dublin corner was asked why he 
stared so ey | after an old gentleman who was 
tripping | up the street with all the jaunty elasticity 
of yout 

“What is the matter with the gentleman?” 

“‘What’s the matter wid him? Look at the walk 
= him! He only touches the ground in an odd 
place. 

The late Father Ryan overheard a similar com- 
ment on senile spryness, made by an old beggar 
woman. The priest was talking with a dean of 
his church, a man of seventy, who suddenly broke 
off the conversation to catch a passing street-car. 

“Yerrah, look at the ould dean,” said the beggar 
woman to Father Ryan, “skippin’ about like a 
new-married flea!” 
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HER STATE. 


he ease with which certain abbreviations lend 
themselves to the tongue was illustrated at a 
girls’ college not long ago. 


A group of girls had gathered in one of the 
rooms one day in early autumn, and they were 
good-naturedly discussing the differences in 

alinere and pronunciation between the girls from 
different sections of the country. 

“I can tell a girl from Ohio or one from Cali- 
fornia or one from Alabama the minute she 
speaks,” announced a fair-haired young person 
with great decision. 

“Now that’s right entertaining,” drawled a 
pretty Southerner. “And where were you born, 

ease 

“In Springfield, Mass.,” was the prompt repl 

«*Mass.?”” echoed the girl from Alabama. ds 
that one ‘of the new states? I’m right poor at 
geography.” 
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THEY GO TOGETHER. 


t a London dinner-party one evening, Dean 
Stanley regretted warmly the narrowing infiu- 
ences of dogma in the English Church. 
“You are quite right,” responded Disraeli, who 
was one of the distinguished men present, “but 
you must remember, no dogma, no dean.” 
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0 BuMabel Farle 
The shade by the barn is widening still, 

And by the trough where the willows grow; 
One by one over Blueberry Hill 

The billowy clouds go drifting slow. 
Down from the bed by the old white gate 

There steals a subtle and spiced perfume 
As the long, sweet afternoon grows late; 

The four-o’clocks are beginning to bloom. 


Thin blue wreaths from the chimney twine 
As some one kindles the fire for tea; 
Scent of the burning willow and pine 
Blends with the garden spicery. 
The sun sinks lower along the lane, 
Where seven poplars stand tall and straight, 
And the eddying fragrance wafts again 
From the four-o’clocks by the old white gate. 


Purple and snowy and pink and red, 
They fling their sweetness up to the sun, 
A challenge gay from the garden bed 
Just as the long, bright day is done. 
The cows walk soberly down the lane, 
The workers back from the meadows come, 
And the four-o’clocks breathe their greeting 
again— 
“Welcome, and evening, and rest, and home.” 


Friendly posies to love and pet, 
Flowers of homeliest, humblest cheer, 
They lure and bind with a magic yet 
Stranger and stronger year by year. 
Mystical dreams of worlds remote, 
Poetry, passion, glow of the west, 
All in their fragrant greeting float— 
“ Welcome, and evening, and home, and rest.” 
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THE WORD OF LIFE. 


HEN, in 1880, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 
searching for the 

strength that he never was 

to win, reached Davos, he 
found there one who was 
facing the same grim prob- 
lem of life, and facing it 
with as high a courage as 
his own. This was John 

Addington Symonds. 

Mr. Stevenson’s long and 
courageous fight against ill health and death 
itself is well known. No one who reads his 
books can fail to be impressed and inspired by 
that high spirit which fought cheerfully through 
one attack after another, always hopefully, al- 
ways without allowing those about him to be 
depressed by his sufferings. Symonds is per- 
haps less well known, but his life is not less 
inspiring. ‘Those who know the story of his 
struggle cannot help feeling that the two men— 
he and Stevenson-—were made for mutual friend- 
ship, and that each must have helped the other. 

When Symonds was fourteen he had been sent 
to Harrow. He was a sensitive boy, already 
hampered by ill health, and he was bitterly 
homesick. ‘‘I felt that my heart would break 
as I scrunched the muddy gravel beneath boughs 
of budding trees down to the house,’’ he wrote 
long afterward. ‘‘But I said to my heart, ‘I 
have to be made a man here.’ ’’ 

The words might have been the motto of his 
whole life. Whatever came of trial or sorrow, 
—and life was one long battle for him,—he was 
‘*made a man’’ by it. The work which won 
him his place in English letters was accom- 
plished under difficulties that would have 
conquered a weaker spirit. Out of his own 
experience he helped and heartened younger 
men. In his own exile his heart held his 
friends always more lovingly. When he died 
in Rome, the first of all to bring flowers was 
a Swiss porter, who knew nothing of his fame, 
but loved him for himself. 

Perhaps the spirit of the man is nowhere 
more clearly revealed than in a letter written 
one New-year’s eve, under the double shadow 
of his daughter’s danger and his own invalid- 
ism, then hopeless. There were doubts that he 
never solved, but through the darkness one 
truth shone, and by that truth he conquered. 

‘*God is over all. That is what the tolling 
bells are saying to me this night. God is over 
all. Over the church tower and the bells, over 
the mountains and the peasants, who seem part 
of them, over me, also, and my newly builded 
house and my wife and children. 

‘*The luggage of Catherine and Janet stands 
piled up in the hall. They are to go away from 
me at seven to-morrow morning. Janet is very 
ill. We are sending her, as a last chance, to 
the Riviera. ... 

‘**As I write, the bells in the church tower 
come ever fainter to me across the snow. The 
last minutes of 1883 are running out. Three 
years ago I was up in the church tower among 
the bells at this moment. All the young men of 
the place were there, rejoicing in their strength. 
The wind whistled through the tower win- 
dows, blowing snow upon us; but it was warm 
in our hearts. The young men are up in the 
tower, but I am alone here in my study, and 
somehow hope seems almost broken in my heart 
to-night. 

‘*Yet I will hear in the bells of 1884—the 
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COMPANION. 








clamor which is just now to wake—the same 
word, God is over all. Yes. That is the only 
word by which a man can live.’ 
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THEY OBEYED ‘OLD JACK.” 


he power which was in the personal presence 
of “Stonewall” Jackson and his influence 
over those with whom he associated is well 
illustrated by an incident which happened early 
in 1861. The convention which was to decide the 
attitude of Virginia in the coming conflict was in 
session in Richmond. As is well known, both 
the Union and the Secession parties were strong 
in the state, and the delegates to the convention 
were correspondingly divided in sentiment. 


The students and professors of the Virginia 
Military Institute, situated in Lexington, Virginia, 
were almost unanimously in favor of secession. 
At Washington College, now Washington and 
Lee University, in the same town, the Union 


sentiment prevailed. 

One Sunday morning it was learned that the 
national flag which had floated over Washington 
College had been pulled down in the night, and 
was ying in the mud. The students suspected 
that the students of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute were responsible for the ee. but having 
no proof, contented themselves with cleaning the 
flag and replacing it. 

was not long before a group of students from 
the Virginia Military Institute stopped on their 
way by, and in the light of open day undertook to 
hatl the flag down. This time the Washington 
boys were on the alert, and falling upon the depre- 
dators, handled them somewhat roughly, and beat 
them from the grounds. 

The report that a number of Washin 
had beaten one cadet without provocation threw 
the institute into an f= sgn oem the whole corps 
immediately turned out to avenge their comrade. 
Arming themselves with whatever they could ~~ 
their hands on, they formed in battle ay 
proceeded toward Washington College. heir 
adversaries, although not so well drilled, armed 
themselves in like manner and awaited the attack. 

Jackson, then a major, was in church, but an 
excited whisper from a frightened citizen who 
had hurried in apprised him of what had mappenes. 
He calmly rose and passed out, to find his whole 
corps coming up the street in much disorder, but 
with battle in their faces. One glance at the 
scene, and his decision was e. 

As quietly as he had left the church he pieces 
himself at the head of the corps and — give 
commands, looking to the better order of the 
column. The boys were roused to the highest 

itch of enthusiasm by the leadership of “Old 

ack,” and were quite ready to kill eve 
ington boy who opposed them. Prompt 
the necessary commands for their forward move- 
ment, and the citizens stood aghast. 

Little by little the cadets fell into perfect order. 
and little by little their obedience to command 
became automatic. Tramp! tramp! on they went 
to battle for the Southern Coneeereey and to 
avenge the comrade who had suffered in ts cause. 

The consternation of the citizens increased. 
The corps would soon be in sight of he ge 
College, and blood would certainly beshed. But 
suddenly, “Halt!” rang out in Major Jackson’s 
eurtest tones. “Right wheel! March!” came in 
quick succession, and the corps was marching in 
another direction. At the next street corner the 
col S were repeated and instantly obeyed, 
and the faces of the cadets were tow: the insti- 
tute, to which they marched in perfect order. 

They said afterward that they had been so 
intent on obeying Old Jack’s commands that 
they did not realize what was happening until he 
dispersed them at the institute. 
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URGENT INVITATIONS. 


n American doctor who had received his 
A degree from a certain German university 
recently paid a visit to his foreign alma 
mater. He had not been in the town since his 
graduation, ten years before, and the first few 
days of his visit were pleasantly spent in renewing 
his acquaintance with well-remembered haunts. 
This stirring up of old recollections brought with 
it a desire to see some of his former college 
friends, chief among them a certain Herr Schmidt, 
a brilliant scholar and entertaining companion. 


On the fourth morning of his stay the doctor 
started out with the determination to hunt up his 
friend, Herr Schmidt. He had hardly left the 
hotel, however, when a omens dressed policeman 
ste) up to him from behind, and touching him 
on the arm, inquired if he was Doctor Saunders of 
New York. e American replied that he was. 

“In that case,” said the policeman, “I shall 
have to place you under arrest. Please be so 
good as to follow me.” 

“Arrest!” stammered the doctor. “What for? 
It’s an outrage!” 

“Perhaps,” said the policeman, “but I have my 
orders, and you must come with me.” 

he American was indignant, but seeing that 
there was no help for it, he suffered himself to be 
escor to the guard-house. Here, after a brie 
examination, he was curtly told to seat himself 
upon a bench already occupied by another flushed 
and sullen-looking prisoner. 

He had been there ry! a few minutes when a 
carriage drove up, and a loud, authoritative voice 
greeted the officer at the door: 

“You have got the two criminals? Good! Let 
me see them!” 

“The Herr Commissioner himself!’ exclaimed 
the captain, rising from his desk. ‘These must 
be desperate fellows.” 

There was the ring of footsteps along the cor- 
ridor, and the prisoners looked up to see, advan- 
cing toward them with outstretched hands and 
twinklin eves. the tall form of Herr Se 4 

“IT am delighted to see you, doctor, and you, too, 
Mr. Watson! Pray let me introduce you. There! 
Now step out to my carriage, and we will have a 
drive and return to my house for lunch. You are 
my guests for the day.” 

As the two “desperate fellows” took their places 
-% Lae: carriage with a sigh of relief, Herr Schmidt 


“I hope you will pardon my method of making 
up a party, but I learned in the course of my 
official business that you were in the city, and as 
there seemed _to be no inclination on your part to 
look me up, I took this means of securing your 
company.’ 
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TRAPPED ON A LEDGE. 


member of a party sent out by the Smith- 

sonian Institution in the early eighties to 

explore the cafion of the Colorado, recalls 

an experience the memory of which, he assures 

his friends, still makes his hair tingle at the roots. 
This is his story: 

I had left the party for an all-day exploration 
on my Own account, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon I was working gingerly along a led 
which projected from the wall of the cafion. tt 
was a dizzy spot, with the rocky walls running 
straight down to the river bed. 

I came at last to a break in the ledge—a sort of 





vertical split in the wall of the cafion. It was 
about five feet across, and a tree grew on the 
other side, rooted hard and fast among the 
crannies. ‘Lucky thing,” said I to myself, ‘that 
this tree is here,” and grabbing a branch that 
stuck out in my direction, I swung myself across 
to the ledge on the other side of the zap. 

Well, I started along all right, but inside of two 
minutes I came to the end of the ledge. There 
was nothing to do but go back, and back I went. 
When I got to the gap once more, I felt just the 
ney an animal must feel when it is caught in a 

x-trap. 

The wee by which I had swung myself across 
was now on my side of the ledge, and furnished 
me no more help in getting back than if it hadn’t 

n there. 

I knew that no human help would ever reach 
me, so I just had to cling to the rough wall and 
try to make up my mind to jump across from one 
narrow ledge to the other, right across an open 
space with a drop of four hundred feet and nothing 
but rocks below me. 

A hundred times I had my mind all made up, 
but wer a 1 looked down into the cafion my 
courage failed. 

It was very nearly dark before I jumped. I can 
remember even now how By nails scraped across 
the rocks when I attemp to retain a foothold 
on the other side. My feet were all alive with 
singing nerves as they slipped over the gravel on 
the | , but when I found that I was standin 
safely on the other side, I felt warm all over a 
first, and then, although it was a hot day, I had a 
real chill, and shook as if I had the ague. 


Ghe {Cathedral Bells 


-.” (Old Spanish Cathedral 
St. Augustine Florida) 





| Snank Dempster Serman 


High in the old cathedral tower they hung,— 
Four ancient bells, the bronze arpeggio 
That called to prayer the gray monks long ago, 
And marked the hour while mass was said and 
sung. 
Over a land of fragrant flowers they flung 
Petals of music that were wont to blow 
Out of the rose of Time, whereof we know 
Naught save how sweet it is, and ever young. 


Listen! across the midnight comes their call,— 
Twelve in succession sound the bell-notes clear : 
A day has gone, another day begun. 
Awake! I hear them saying as they fall :— 
Vale, Hispania! Day of shadows drear! 
Ave, America! Day of joy and sun! 
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KEEPING IT IN CIRCULATION. 


man who was hurrying from his office in New 
York to his home in Brooklyn found his 
entrance to the ferry-slip barred by another 
man, who was arguing with the ticket-seller, says 
the New York Press. He waited a little while in 
the hope that the dispute would be settled and he 
might catch his boat, but neither of the two 
parties to the argument would yield. 


“T tell you the dime is Canadian, and you’ve no 
right to pass it off on me. I must take a car on 
the other side, and they won’t take Canadian 
money on the cars.” 

“Can’t 3 2 that,” replied the ticket-seller. 
“The money is good. We take it here every day, 
and don’t object to it, and the banks will take : 
too. h up-street and change it?’ 
he added, sarcastically. 

“Go yourself,” said the other man. 

The dispute was getting tiresome, so the man 
who had been waiting his turn and listening 
accosted the protesting traveller. 

“Let me see the dime,” he said. 

He took the coin, and promptly gave the man 
ten cents in United States money in place of it. 
The argumentative passenget  paseet on. 

“Did you offer this dime at fellow?” asked 
the second man of the ticket-seller. 

“Yes, I did. What of it?’ was the brusque 


reply. 

P Nothin , only I want two more ferry tickets,” 
was the quiet answer, and the Canadian dime slid 
back to the discomfited official. 
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BUYING A HAT FOR JIMMIE. 


immie, on the drop seat of the brougham, 

leaned forward and asked his aunt where 

they were going. She named a big depart- 
ment store and his face lighted up. “They have 
ice-cream soda in the basement,”’ said he. 

“Oh, I’m sure it can’t be good!” 

“N .’ Jimmie always agrees with a lady. 
“It isn’t so bad, though. When we bought the 
kitchen coal-hod Courtney treated me. e had 
choe’late and strawberry mixed—oh, fine! Don’t 
you think I might treat him to-day? I could carry 
a glass out to the carriage without _—t: 
drop.” He suddenly thrust his head out of the 
carriage. ‘Courtney, what kind —” 

His aunt drag; him inside. “Some other 
time,” she said. 

“What can I do?” he asked, after a gloomy 
Pp 


ause. 
“We're a buy a hat, dear.” 
“IT don’t want any old hat.” 
“A nice new hat.” 
This feebly jocose correction fell flat. Jimmie 
grasped the hat on his head with both painfully 
gloved hands and dragged it down to his ears. 
“It’s just got comfor’ble!”’ he moaned. “She”’— 
he meant no disrespect to his mother—‘‘wants to 
send this one to the Indians or the Florida chil- 
*pose.” A gleam of hope illumined his 
t have the new one. 


fitted on me. Don’t you 
think they’d be pleased ?” 3s 


Jimmie’s aunt ignored this artful appeal. “You 
know your mother wishes you to be spick and 
span when grandmama comes Thursday.” 

“Oh, ey | grandma won’t mind,’ confidently. 
“And I’d brush 2 great!” 

His aunt shook her head. 

“Perhaps boots would do? They’d be all right. 
New ones kick fine.” 

This easy sacrifice to the home goddess was 
promptly — and Jimmie knew then that it 
was to be a hat. 

“When I buy them myself they’ll be old and 
big, and everything new will go into the barrel— 
and maybe there won’t be any barrel,” he threat- 
ened, darkly. 

Jimmie helped his aunt to alight at Cut & 
Cash’s store, and followed her to the hat counter 
the sullen tread of his feet speaking volumes of 
disgust. The counter was surrounded by women, 
mostly mothers, but Jimmie’s turn came at last. 

“Well, lady,’”’ said the pare iring clerk, “what 
can I show you for your little boy? 

“She’s not my mother!” said Jimmie. ‘“She’s 
my aunt. She isn’t even married. My father 

s eal 


sa 
“Show me something in a white straw, please,” 


J *ES 


wie yee 
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Jimmie’s aunt said, hastily. “Something suitable 
for a nae of nine.” 

“Nearly ten,” corrected Jimmie. “My father 
sa’ s _—?? 

“Something a little wider in the brim, and L 
prefer a navy-blue band,” said Jimmie’s aunt. 

“My father —” began Jimmie. But his aunt 
prom pily clapped a hat on his head, and his tune 
changes . “It don’t feel pet It’s too small! 
And I don’t want an elastic under my chin; only 
kids wear them. Oh, it hurts my head!” 

When the clerk was on his knees opening boxes, 
trying. to find another hat, Jimmie again became 
amiably sociable. 

“The last time the New London man was 
there, he said —” 

“Something similar to his old hat will be right,” 
said Jimmie’s aunt, in an agitated falsetto. 

“The New London man said, ‘A kiss is as 
as asmile,’” continued Jimmie. “I was under the 
sofa, and I heard —” 

“This will do. You need not look any further,” 
said Jimmie’s aunt, seizing a hat and placing it 
on Jimmie’s head with a determined hand. The 
clerk rose, but not before he was master of his 
— and began to turn over the slips in 

s " 

“You must be awfully rattled, aunty,” said 
Jimmie. “This is my old hat.” 
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DEEP DIVING. 


T: custom of Malay pearl-fishers is to anchor 
the ship on the oyster-beds, or as near to 
them as possible. The diving takes place 
twice daily, at morning and evening. In “Studies 
in Brown Humanity” Hugh Clifford gives this 
description of the diving: 


All the boats are manned at morning and eve- 
ning, and the Sulu boys row them out to the point 
selected for the day’s operations. The white man 
in charge ——_ goes with them in order to kee 
an eye upon the shells, to resuscitate exhaus' 
divers, and generally to look after his own 
interests. 


Presently a man lowers himself slowly over the 
side, takes a long, deep breath, and then, turn- 
ing head downward, swims into the depths, his 
limbs showing dimly in froglike motions until, if 
the water be very deep, he is completely lost to 


sight. 

fn a few minutes he comes into view again, his 
face strainin wees, —— with extended 
neck for the at he now needs so sorely. His 
hands cleave the water in strong downward 
strokes; his form grows momen y more dis- 
tinct, until the fixed, tense expression of his 
staring face is plainly visible. Then the quiet 
surface of the sea splashes in a thousand drops of 
Sa light as his head tears through it, and 
his bursting lungs, expelling-the imprisoned air 
draw in the breath which they crave in long, har 
pasps. If the dive has been a deep one, a little 

ood may be seen to trickle from nose and mouth 
and ears. At times even the eye-sockets ooze 

lood, the result of the fearful pressure to which 
the diver has been cg ee 

He brings with him from the depths of the sea 
two oyster-shells, never more and very rarely 
less; and when these have been secured he is 
helped back into the boat, from which another 
diver is now lowering himself. 

These men on occasion dive to the depth of 
pee pe | fathoms,—one hundred and twenty feet,— 
and although the strain kills them early, they area 
cheery, hopeful set of men till such time as their 


a a and hearts give way. 
e shells are the property of the white man, 
for the divers dive for a wage, and it is the mother- 
of-pearl to which the European looks for his 
sure profit. The pearls themselves form the 
“plums” which may or may not fall to his lot. 
Itis a fascinatin — to open the shells, 
when each closed bivalve eS —_ within ita 
treasure on the proceeds of which a man may live 
in comfort for the best half of a year. 
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A HEDGE SCHOOL. 


rs. Elizabeth O’Reilly Neville, in her recent 
M volume of Irish sketches, “‘Father Tom of 
Connemara,” puts into the mouth of an 

old Irishwoman a vivid description of the “hedge 
schools” which so long afforded their only chance 
of an education to the peasant folk of the “dis- 
tressful counthry,” before the better days began. 


“A betes school,” says Molly Mullaney, ‘‘was a 
cabin protected by a mountain and a hedge, and 

ept warm by the sods of peat carried by the 
childher every morning undher their arms. The 
hedge schools turned out some good scholars, 


“I niver larned anything, but that was just me 
luck. I was always last, and there was only one 
book to each class, and that was passed round 
from hand to hand when we s' up to read; 
and before it rached me it was always time to 
ate the dinners; and whin we started again in 
the afthernoon it was the same thing. fore 
me turn came round it was time to go home, for 
on account of the t’ree miles of a lonely mountain 
road before me, I had to lave airly. 

“] often tought,” she added, reflectively, “that 
the master might have started sometimes at the 
foot, to give me a chance; but I suppose he univer 
Vought of it.” 

“But you must have learned something?” 

“IT did. I larnt to make ten different kinds of 
cat’s cradles wid the aid of me knuckles and a 
sthring. I larnt how many laves there was on 
a and how many seeds in the heart of a wild 
strawberry, as well as how many times I could 
skip to the beat of a rope widout stopping, and 
how long I could hould me breath undher water. 

“T could swim like a duck and climb like a goat. 
I knew where the blackest sloes and the reddest 
bottle-berries grew; and how to tickle a oe | or 
girl in front of me-wid a bunch of nettles that 
would raise a blisther half an inch high, just before 
their turn came toread. And I knew how to run 
away from the rache of the master’s cane when a 
complaint went in.’’ 

“Did your mother never find out?” 

“She did, in time; but what cud she do to a 

o 


pple? 

“Oh, the master was a ome sf 

“An’ d’ye think any one but a cripple would sit 
all day long and tache childher, wid fish in the say 
widin a rod of him waiting to be caught, and kelp 
on the beach waiting to be gathered? But he was 
a great tacher entirely. He had the longest rache 
liver knew, wid a cane at the end of it.” 
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TOO TEMPTING. 


iss Arabella Paxton had long since said 
good-by to her youth, but nobody had 
accused her of doing it with resignation. 


“What were you thinking of to start Cousin 
Arabella off in that merry-go-round ?” asked Mrs. 
Jennings at the county fair. She had just 
received her dizzy and disheveled relative at the 
end of a trip on the flying horses. 

“You needn’t look so severe at me,” said Mr. 
Jennings, reproachfalfy, when Cousin Arabella 
had been deposited on a settee and left to recover 
her equilibrium. “She heard a woman say the 
machine was enough to scare anybody out of ten 

ae —_— and after that she was possessed 

0 ride in it.” 
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MATILDA IN THE BARN. 
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By Guy WETMORE CARRYL,. 


The barn’s the bestest place on earth in summer, when it rains; 
The drops make kind of corkscrews on the dusty window-panes! 
Our feet sound loud as anything, in walking on the floor, 

And Clem and me we telephone through knot-holes in the door! 


We peep in at the horses, and they aiways turn around, 

And chew, and chew, and chew, with such a funny, crunchy sound, 
And their eyes are kind as kind can be. I like them that way best, 
Just without the little shutters that they wear when they are dressed. 


Their clothes are hanging near them, and they’re proud of them, perhaps, 
Though they’re nothing but suspenders, buckles, chains and little straps. 
There’s one whose name is Lady, but the rest of them are hims, 

And they all make snorting noises, just like Clement when he swims! 


The hay is warm and prickly, and the dust gets in your nose, 

And on the beams above you sit the pigeons, all in rows. 

They are brown, and white, and purkle, but you can’t get near to pat, 
Though I think they ought to let you, ’cause they purr just like a cat! 


But for sliding, and for hiding, and for snuggling in a nest, 

The hay’s the bestest thing on earth—and I stumped all the rest! 
They stumped me to go down the shoot: I wasn’t stumped by them; 
I beat them all at sliding —essepting only Clem! 


But though the barn’s the bestest place in summer for a game, 
You find that in the winter it isn’t just the same. 

It isn’t that it’s lonely, and it isn’t that it’s cool, 

But Clement’s down at Newport, at Mr. Someone’s school! 


Then I watch the lilac-bushes, for I’ll tell you what I’ve found : — 
When all the buds grow purkle, and the leaves get big and round, 
They shut up Mr. Someone’s school, as quick as quick can be, 
And summer comes— and Clement! —to the hay-loft and to me! 
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THE BLUE AND WHITE HAT. 


By Lity MANKER ALLEN. 


oe here’s Elsie ?’’ demanded Papa Doctor, 
coming in breathless from the office. 
‘I’ve just had a telephone from 
Mrs. Waters. She went down to Briny Beach 
last week, but she thinks she isn’t getting on 
so well as she expected, and she wants me to 
come down this afternoon and bring Elsie with 
me. You know she so enjoys having Elsie 
sing to her.’’ 
It was not long before she was seated on the red 
plush cushions of the car beside Papa Doctor, 


the long blue ribbons of her new hat fluttering’ 


gaily in the breeze that blew in through the 
open window. 

Now this blue and white hat was Elsie’s 
especial pride. Mama herself had said she had 
never before had one so becoming, and Elsie 
felt that the wearing of it on a week-day was 
an event in itself, to say nothing of the trip. 

For a time she watched the baby in front of 
her as he langhed and cooed over the back of 
the seat; but pretty soon the little head nodded 
and the blue eyes grew heavy, and his mother 
cuddled him down for a nap. 

Then Elsie made a discovery. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘all that I can see of the big 
world is just a great merry-go-round, and I’m 
on the edge of it, but it’s going backward! 
How s’prised that boy out there on the road 
would be if he knew he was going so fast in the 
merry-go-round! ’? and she laughed softly to 
herself as the boy whirled out of sight. And 
then she watched a white house on a hill far 
away, as it seemed to glide round the outer 
edge of the great circle. 

At last a tiny, unpainted house swung into 
view. ‘There were vines cbout the windows, 
and in the yard a Jarge maple spread its grace- 
ful arms to make a pleasant shelter. 

Under the tree was a little girl about Elsie’s 
size, playing with a row of rag dolls. She was 


flying by so fast that Elsie leaned out a little to 
watch her. 

‘Take care, Elsie!”’ said Papa Doctor, laying 
a hand on her shoulder. Elsie drew in her 
head so suddenly that the blue and white hat 
caught on the edge of the window and was gone 
in an instant. 

“Oh! oh!’’ cried Elsie, starting up in her 
anxiety to do something. ‘‘My hat’s gone! 
Do make the cars stop!’’ But Papa Doctor 
explained how impossible it was to stop the 
train just for a little girl’s hat, and promised 
her that she should have another as soon as 
they reached Briny Beach. 

Everybody was sorry for Elsie. The boy 
behind her offered his bag of peanuts; an old 
lady farther back sent her a peppermint, and 
the baby’s mama in front put the baby, who 
by this time had finished his nap, up on her 
shoulder again to amuse Elsie over the back of 
the seat. 

Then Papa Doctor folded his newspaper to 
make a cap for Elsie’s head, and told her a 
funny story, and by the time they reached Briny 
Beach her tears were almost forgotten, and her 
great trouble had dwindled into merely a sore 
spot in her memory. But it broke out afresh 
as Papa Doctor led her along the street, still 
wearing the paper cap, for it was too cool for 
her to go bareheaded. They went to the 
nearest millinery store, where the only little 
girl’s hat to be found was one made of heavy 
straw, trimmed with loops of its own braid. 

Poor Elsie tried her best to sing her happy 
kindergarten songs, as she sat perched on a 
chair by Mrs. Waters’s bedside; but that lady 
soon found that something was the matter, and 
questioning Elsie, she drew out the whole 
story. 

Two weeks later a messenger boy brought a 
large parcel for Elsie. Hastily opening it, she 


found a white hat trimmed with blue ribbons, 
very much like the one she had lost, and she 
could hardly wait for mama to read the letter 
that came with it. 

The note was from Mrs. Waters, who had 
returned home almost well again a day or two 
before, and it read: 

My Dear Elsie. 








DRAWINGS BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


I might recover it. But after learning that the 
little girl with the rag dolls, who lives alone with 
her grandmother, has been wearing her sunbonnet 
to church all summer, when all the other little 
girls wore hats, and that when a beautiful hat 
came flying to her from the car window she thought 
it was a real gift from the fairies, of course I 
couldn’t bear to say anything to her about it. 

But since you lost your hat while coming to sing 


I have a friend living in the | to me, I want to send you one just as nearly like 


neighborhood of the little house by the maple-tree, | yours as I could get it, from your description, and 
and I stopped off to see her as I came home, to | 
make inquiries about your hat, thinking it possible | twin is giving the little girl under the maple-tree. 


I hope it will give you as much pleasure as its 
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A SMART HANDKERCHIEF. 


By MATTIE 


ne fine day in May Ted went into the 
woods with grandpa, where he .was 
going to mend a long strip of slash fence. 

They had just got fairly into the woods when 
there was a loud whir-r-r! and a mother par- 
tridge flew up almost into Ted’s face, then flut- 
tered off among the bushes and dry leaves, 
**quit-quit’’-ting, and making a great fuss. 

‘*She has some little chicks right about here, 
I dare say,’’ said grandpa. ‘‘Oh, look quick!’’ 
he whispered, checking Ted. ‘‘By that log, 
there! And there! See what little balls they 
are!’’ 

**The little darlings!’’ whispered Ted, under 
his breath; but he only saw them for an 
instant, for the shy little gray things seemed 
almost to melt into the dead leaves about them, 
so quickly they disappeared. Mother partridge 
well knew how to call her brood together 
safely. 

The very next minute they found her nest, 
full of empty egg-shells and one egg that had 
not hatched. 

‘*Don’t you s’pose it would hatch, grandpa ?”’ 
asked Ted. 

“*T don’t know. 
on long enough. 


It might if she had stayed 
I believe I’ll carry it home 


W. BAKER. 


and put it under old Speckle. She’s almost 
ready to hatch.’’ 

So grandpa wrapped the egg carefully in his 
red silk handkerchief, carried it out on the edge 
of the woods and laid it on a rock, where 
the sun would shine all the forenoon and keep 
it warm. 

Then they went back into the woods, and 
while grandpa cut down bushes and mended 
the fence, Ted followed along, watching the 
birds and squirrels, and picking flowers. 

The noon whistle sounded far in the distance. 

**Come, Teddy,” said grandpa, shouldering 
his ax, ‘‘we must go to dinner. Aren’t you 
hungry ?’’ 

“*I believe I am,’’ said Ted. ‘‘It makes us 
hungry to work in the woods, doesn’t it? O 
grandpa, we mustn’t forget the egg!’’ 

‘*We’ll go right to it now,’’ said grandpa, 
and they did. But what do you think? 

The handkerchief was there, all unrolled, 
and the empty egg-shells were there, but the 
little partridge had hatched out and gone! 

‘*T wonder if his mother came and found 
him ?’”’ said Ted, after they had looked for him 
in vain. 

“We shall never know,” said grandpa. 





CHARADES. 


%. 
My Ores is round, my second is round, 
_My third is round twice over ; 
Give b ped patient my whole, and let him rest, 
And soon you will see him recover. 


Il. 4 


My first lived in a first aristocratic , 

,And flaunted many a second to the view ; 
You’d seareely think her whole came from an attic, 
Yet there my whole contained her whole, I knew. 


Til. 


My first a queen on whose demise 
A waiting party kept its eyes 
While praying, “God defend her.” 
For maiden fair he lost the prize, 
That foolish young pretender. 

My second is a boy of weight, 
And may to postal laws relate. 
My whole may anything proclaim. 
Twill publish news, twill add to fame, 
And help make known a poet’s name. 








Iv. 


With my third in my first my second stood by, 
And looked at the game with a critical eye. 
And my second remarked, when ’twas Jack’s 


turn to bowl 
“I think he will win in spite of my whole.” 


v. 

Oft in despair my first doth rise, 

When tyranny ~ 4 second bends. 
To find J last doth tax the wise, 

In hopelessness their prayer ascends. 
Meet a vassal finds my whole, 

With ample pay and little toil. 
From hard-worked peasants the 


wring toll, 
Their lands and homes they o' 


despoil. 


vi. 
“How many times,” the father cried, 
“For whole must I reprove you? 
Your teacher says her hardest task’s 
To industry to move you. 
Third times an hour your classmates’ eyes 
Wander to watch your motions. 
Her nerves in constant three four kept 
By your erratic notions.” 








VIL. 
My first can never many be, 
y last’s an ancient measure. 
When sounds without the wintry blast, 
And icy flakes fall thick and fast, 
My whole gives warmth and pleasure. 


Vu. 

No one would care to first with my whole, 
So bad is the reputation ; 

By my second, ——— from the sun, 
The air is set in vibration ; 

Now third and put on your thinking-cap, 
And with due deliberation, 

I know you will name my syllables three 
Without any hesitation. 


1x. 
Upon a sunny hillside, 
eneath a spreading tree, 
I heard my last a-singing 
As sweetly as could be. 





The wind breathed like my first, 
And every sight and sound 

Lured like my whole to idleness, 

As I lay on the ground. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Soft name, I; Ma is often; fine to Sam; me in 
a soft; name is oft; me of Saint; Tom’s a fine; 
finest. O,ma;Sam. Note if; Sam, if tone; maif 
notes; one fits, ma; not safe, I’m; fame on its. 

2. 1. Plumber, lumber, umber, plumb, plum. 2. 
Plaice, place, lace, ace. 

3. D P w 


4. Grip, grippe. 

5. VI sages (visages). 

6. Perhaps thy life hath been devoid of pain, 
Perhaps the clouds return not after rain. 
Thy heated soul was formed for noise and strife. 
Thou hast great need of anguish in thy life. 
Large ships are wrecked if waters shallow be, 
Great ships sail only on the deep, deep sea. 


























































CURRENT-EVENTS 


T= AMERICAN SQUADRON AT KIEL.— 
The United States European squadron, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Cotton, and com- 
posed of the Kearsarge, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Machias, reached Kiel June 
23d, and was saluted by the German fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, consisting of eight battle-ships and six 
cruisers. The week which followed was devoted 
to receptions and the exchange of official 
courtesies. ‘The German Emperor made a visit 
of inspection to the flag-ship Kearsarge June 
25th, after which he sent a cablegram to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt expressing his thanks for the 
visit of the squadron, and his congratulations 
upon the exceptional efficiency of the ships and 
the fine appearance of the crews. 


N EXPLosion OF FrirE-DAmpP in a coal- 
mine at Hanna, Wyoming, June 30th, killed 
more than 200 miners. The explosion shattered 
the timbers of the main shaft and filled the 
entrance with débris, so that most of the miners 
who were not killed outright were buried alive. 


T= IowA REPUBLICANS, in state conven- 
tion at Des Moines, July 1st, renominated 
Governor Cummins, and warmly commended 
President Roosevelt and expressed a desire for his 
nomination next year. The platform adopted 
pledges the party to the support of protection, 
but indorses reciprocity on the complement of 
protection, and approves changes in tariff rates 
from time to time to meet changing conditions. 
oe nero GAINS IN GERMANY.—The most 

significant result of the recent elections for 
the German Reichstag was the gain of 800,000 
over 1898 in the total vote cast by the Social 
Democrats. Second ballots were necessary in 
nearly one-half the districts. In the last Reich- 
stag the Social Democrats had 58 members. 
At the recent elections they elected 81 members. 


|S aye nage AND THE JEws.—President Roose- 
velt, June 24th, announced his willingness 
to transmit to the Tsar of Russia the petition 
presented by the executive council of the B’nai 
B’rith regarding the treatment of the Jews in 
Russia. ‘The matter is regarded as one of 
extreme delicacy, as it was announced June 
9th that the Russian government must decline 
to receive any representations regarding the 
Kishenef massacres from a foreign power. 


Hern POWERS AND SERVIA.—Several Euro- 
pean governments were at pains to express 
officially their detestation of the crimes which 
opened the way to the election of King Peter I. 
of Servia. Russia and Austria recognized the 
new king, but accompanied their recognition 
with the expression of a hope that he would 
take immediate measures for the punishment of 
the regicides. Great Britain recalled its min- 
ister from Belgrade, and left its interests in the 
hands of its consul. The ministers of Holland 
and Turkey left Belgrade before the king took 
the oath of office, June 25th. 


HE FRENCH RELIGIOUS ORDERS.—Two- 
thirds of the schools of the unauthorized 
religious orders in France have been kept in 
operation, the former teachers appearing as 
*‘secularized’’ instructors in ordinary clothes 
instead of the religious garb. ‘To check this 
evasion of the law the government asked of 
the Chamber of Deputies the enactment of a 
bill prohibiting a secularized member of any 
congregation from teaching in a commune 
where he had taught as a member of a congre- 
gation before the expiration of three years. 
The bill was passed June 23d, by a vote of 329 
to 66. June 26th, by a vote of 285 to 267, the 
Chamber refused authorization to 81 female 
congregations to remain in France. 
ECENT Dratus.— The Very Reverend 
Herbert Vaughan, Cardinal and Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, died June 
—— , 20th, aged 71. He succeeded 
‘ Cardinal Manning in the See 
of Westminster in 1892, and 
was created a cardinal in 1893. 
He was distinguished as a 
scholar and as a_ forceful 
preacher, and for his active 
work in behalf of missions, 
temperance, and the rescue 
and protection of children. — 
Maj.-Gen. Frank Wheaton, 
U. 8S. A., retired, died June 18th, aged 70. 
Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was appointed colonel of the 
Second Rhode Island Infan- 
try. He was repeatedly pro- 
moted for gallantry, and after 
the Civil War was over he took 
a prominent part in several 
Indian wars. He was promoted 
to the rank of major-general in 
1897. ——Maj. James B. Pond, 
the well-known manager of 
lecturers and singers, died 
June 20th, aged 65. He was major of the 
Third Wisconsin Cavalry in the Civil War. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 











Mas.-GEN. WHEATON. 
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Announcement 
of The Youth’s 
Companion’s 
Photographic 
Contest for 1903 








HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 

extends a cordial invitation to 
all amateur photographers to enter 
specimens of their work in its 
Eighth Annual Contest. Only 
amateurs may compete. It is not 
to be understood, however, that one 
who occasionally takes photographs 
for friends and accepts pay is in 
any sense ineligible. 


‘A Grand Award of 
$100.00 


Is offered for the best set of pic- 
tures, not less than five in num- 
ber, in which the human figure is 
the chief point of interest. 


AY 
as 


Six Graded Awards 
Aggregating $200.00 


Will be given for the six next best 
sets, as follows: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
First Award ‘Grae 
Second Award . . . 25.00 


Each of the twenty men whose work is next in 
order of merit will receive a Diploma of Honor- 
able Mention. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
First Award eye oe 
Second Award . . . 25.00 


Each of the twenty women whose work is next 
in order of merit will receive a Diploma of Honor- 
able Mention. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
First Award es 3 ee 
Second Award . . . 15.00 


Each of the twenty young people whose work 
is next in order of merit will receive a Diploma of 
Honorable Mention. 


ay 


Three Special Awards. 
AWARD A, $25.00. 


Working Interiors, For the best photo- 
graphic composition portraying in the most nat- 
ural manner such a scene, for example, as an 
artisan at work in his shop, or a housewife 
engaged in any of her domestic duties. 


AWARD B, $25.00. 


Out-of-door Sports. For the best snap- 
shot photograph depicting action in out-of-door 
athletic sports. 


AWARD C, $25.00. 


Studies of Plant Life. For the best study, 
showing the characteristics of either wild or cul- 
tivated trees, plants, flowers, fruits or vegetables. 








Conditions. 


a's conditions are substantially the 
same as have governed The Com- 
panion Exhibits successfully for 

seven years. Every contributor must be 
an amateur. Contributors may send any 
number of pictures. Each picture must 
be mounted singly. The class and name 
and address must be written on the back 
of each picture. No picture can be paid 
for or returned. 


Announcement containing de- 


tailed information will be sent 
on receipt of name and address, 


Competition will close at noon Oct. 31, 1903. 
Exhibition opens Dec. 1, 1903. 
Photographs should be carefully 


wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear 
the name of the sender on the outside. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FROM FACTORY 


TO HOME # # # 


* OW are we able to supply at $19.00 a high-grade sewing 
H machine which is equal to those sold elsewhere at 
$40.00?” This question is often asked by purchasers 

of the New Companion, who are surprised that the machine 
so far exceeds their expectations. In reply to the above 
question we have simply to refer to our system of shipping 
direct from the factory to 
the home. This system, 
through the elimination of 
the middleman’s profit and 
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Style 2. 


BEDE ED ROO 


incidental expenses, has made the following low prices possible. 
It enables us to sell a high-grade machine at a price which 
saves the purchaser a large sum. Our guarantee of Safe De- 
livery, our offer of Thirty Days’ Trial, and our Ten Years’ 
Warranty give absolute assurance of permanent satisfaction. 

A good sewing machine recommends itself, and we feel that 
only such a machine would meet the requirements of our sub- 
scribers. ‘‘I saw a New Companion Sewing Machine while 
visiting at the house of a friend, and now want a machine just 
like it,’ writes one. ‘‘I have been using Mrs. A.’s machine, 
and was so much pleased with it that I now send my order for 
the New Companion,’’ writes another. Such is the tenor of 
letters received daily at our office. 


The following Testimonials may convey some idea 
of the value of the New Companion Sewing Machine: 


We have given the New Companion 
Sewing Machinea thorough trial, and find 
it just as represented. No better machine 
could be made, I care not at what price it is 
sold.—R. J. JAMESON, Fairgrove, Mich. 


My daughter bought a New Companion 
Sewing Machine of you seven years ago. 
It has seen a great deal of hard service 
and has never had any repairs.— SUSAN 
E. CROSSMAN, Attleboro, Mass. 


Ihave used the New Companion 
Sewing Machine for two years, 
and consider it equal to the best. 
It gives me pleasure to recom- 
mend it.— Mrs. GEO. W. HALL, 
Yale, Idaho. 


We received the New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine in good con- 
dition, and are greatly pleased 
with it. Would not exchange it 
for any $60.00 machine we ever 
saw.— Mrs. WM. GALLEY, Mon- 
ument, Colo. 


My New Companion Sewing 
Machine has been given a thor- 
ough trial. A good machine is a 
comfort in the home and a pretty 
machine is an ornament in the 
sewing-room. The New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine is both. 
I had a $65.00 machine in the 
house for three weeks, and con- 
sider the New Companion far 
superior in most respects, and 
equal in every respect.— Mrs. F. 
K. CORSON, Newark, N. J. 





The Ball Bearings. 


I want a sewing machine for my mother, 
and I write to ask for your terms. My 
aunt in Florida purchased one of your 
machines ten years ago, and it runs 
just as good as the dav she | received 
it.— Mrs. RALPH E. WAUGH, Rapid 
City, S. D. 


I used a sewing machine at my sister’s 
which she had on trial. The price of it 
was $70.00. I much prefer the New Com- 
panion. My sister has since ordered a 
machine of you. The New Companion 
speaks for itself.— Mrs. SAMUEL WAR- 
NER, Pilot Rock, Ore. 


Space will not permit even a brief description of the New Companion. We offer three styles, 
however, and DELIVER FREE at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we deliver the 
Sewing Machine FREIGHT PAID on receipt of $3.00 extra. 

$19.00 


Style a Five Drawers, 
Style 2, Seven Drawers, Drop Head, $2 1.75 
Style 3, Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, $24.75 


If you would know more about this superb Sewing Machine, 
send for our Descriptive Booklet, also for free campiee of work, 


Publishers 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, rm. youn Sompanion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPANION. 
CHEAP RATES 











California, W ashington, | 
Oregon, Colorado. 
secure reduced 


and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 37 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 


HAY FEVER 











BRASS BAND 


rates 





HAVE YOU PLAYED _ *| on household goods of intending settlers to the above Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
Not a craze—standard. game for states. Write for rates. lap of California, FREE. & Healy ‘*Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
~ yy Trans-Continental Freight Co., V325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. referred tA bm Orchestra, Banda 


ni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 








or mailed prepaid, soc. National Game Catalog; 1000 filustrations muiled fr 
boards rie [aeemes. goon ot -* aera. COUNTING tions ~Ogireapond it gives instructions for amateur bands, 
READ & warts. GAME CO., Drawer 1 001, Blocenis Bloomington, fb Mercantile LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St. ‘R 

















Hospirats.—Dr, 


REATER SAFETY IN 
W. W. Keen, in his presidential address 
before the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons in Washington on May 12th, 
remarked upon “‘the immense advantages of a 
good hospital over the most luxurious homes’’ 


for the care of the sick. ‘The poorest patient in 
a hospital, he said, is better cared for, and his 
ease is more carefully investigated by bacterio- 
logical, chemical and clinical methods, than are 
the well-to-do in their own homes. In many 
instances lives that would be lost in homes are 
saved in hospitals, where the many and 
complex modern appliances for every surgical 
emergency are provided. 
Bpecvape AND -MANUFACTURES.— Not 
only natural productions but sometimes 
manufactures are largely dependent upon pecu- 
liarities of climate, and are consequently almost 
confined to particular parts of the earth. An 
example in point is furnished by the manufacture 
of anhydrous paper, which forms the best die- 
lectric for underground telephone cables. This 
paper was formerly made in England, but 
experience has demonstrated that to obtain the 
best results the paper must be manufactured in 
a drier atmosphere than that of the British 
Isles. Accordingly this industry has forged 
ahead in America, and has fallen into disuse in 
England, although the use of anhydrous paper 
there is very extensive. 
ELEPHONING BETWEEN MOVING Boats. 
Experiments recently made on Erie Railroad 
ferry-boats between New York and Jersey City 
have shown the practicability of transmitting 
speech by wireless telephone from one moving 
boat to another. Each boat carried in its pilot- 
house a telephone connected with aerial antennz 
earried on the flagpole, and with copper plates 
dipped in the water. Messages were distinctly 
heard between boats passing at a distance of 500 
feet. Mr. A. F. Collins, the inventor, believes 
the range can be extended to thousands of feet ; 
but no great range is aimed at because the 
special purpose is to furnish river and harbor 
._ craft with a means of 
| quick — intercommunica- 
tion for preventing col- 
lisions. 


GREAT ELECTRIC 
CRANE.—The great 
German naval harbor of 
Kiel now contains the 
largest electric crane in 
existence. It is so placed 





vessels may lie one on | 


purpose of unloading or exchanging cargoes. 
The crane can lift 50 tons at a time. Electric 
cranes have rapidly replaced hand and steam 
apparatus in the German shipyards and docks, 
and on board the large German steamships. 

NEUMATIC CHISELS FOR FossILs.—It is 

often extremely difficult to remove fossils 
from their encasement of rock without breaking 
or destroying them. Dental engines and electric 
mallets have been employed in some laboratories, 
but their efficiency is limited. Pneumatic tools 
have been employed recently in the Field 
Columbian Museum with great success. The 
lightest pneumatic hammer on the market, as 
a stone-working tool, is found to be the best 
adapted for work on fossils. With this tool a 
small chisel can be driven at the rate of 3,000 
to 3,500 strokes per minute, the compressed air 
being controlled by a push-button valve, and 
the instrument being so small that it can be 
held in any position, and used to clear out deep 
cavities without injury to the fossil. 


ROTECTION AGAINST LIVE WIRES.—For | 


the safety of his students in the Electro- 
technical Institute at Kief, Russia, Professor 
Artemieff recently devised a protective suit 
which was so effective that it is now manufac- 
tured and sold for general use in Berlin. It 
consists of a closely woven network of metal 
fibers, lined with linen, and covering the entire 
body from head to foot, outside the ordinary 
clothing. ‘The mask that covers the head does 
not materially interfere with the vision. It 
is particularly intended for the use of persons 
engaged in mending live wires. 
MERICAN TOOLS IN GERMANY.— After so 
much has been said of the excellence of 
applied science in Germany, it is gratifying to 
learn from Lieutenant Carden, who has just 
returned from an inspection of the iron, steel 
and machinery establishments of Europe, con- 
ducted in the interests of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, that even in German shops the high-grade 
work is done with American tools. For general 
work, he says, German tools have taken the 
place of English tools, which, 10 years ago, 
were employed in every shop of importance; 
but for work requiring great precision and 
excellence, there is to be found, in nearly all 
the leading shops, a group of American tools. 
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New York gone wild over ‘‘ Clover Harmonophones.”” 
With a little practice anybody can trill like a bird, 
mitate a church organ, ana do other marvelous mu- 
eo. Post-p: Rie. —_— full instructions how 
Just as represented, or money refunded. 

my Mustrated Pam Pamphlet Free on request. 
. Co., 14th 8t., New York, 
em oom 
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can be readily packed in trunk or travelling case, 
and are extremely accurate and reliable. The 
Remington action is safe, so Remington’s are 
ideal rifles. Just the thing for vacation time. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Ilion, N.Y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, Depot, 86-88 First Street, 
New York City, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 














EXPERIMENTS. 
LEARN THINGS OF VALUE. 

Where one has never made the experiment of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, it is still 
easy to learn all about it by reading the expe- 
riences of others. ; 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way to get back 
to health. A man of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
| Says: “My wife was a victim of nervousness and 
weak stomach and loss of appetite for years, and 
| Was a physical wreck. Although we resorted to 
| numerous methods of relief, one of which was a 
| change from coffee to tea, it was all to no purpose. 

“We knew coffee was causing the trouble, but 
could not find anything to take its place and cure 
the diseases until we tried Postum Food Coffee. 
In two weeks’ time after we quit coffee and used 
Postum almost all of her troubles had disap- 
peared as if by magic. It was truly wonderful. 
Her nervousness was all gone, stomach trouble 
relieved, appetite improved, and above all a 
night’s rest was complete and refreshing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, as it all 
happened so quickly, but we are prepared to 
prove it. Each day there is improvement for the 
better, for the Postum is undoubtedly strength- 
ening her and giving her rich, red blood and 
renewed life and vitality. Every particle of this 
good work is due to Postum, and to drinking 
Postum in place of coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ice-cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 money 
prizes. 
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Perfection 
in design, simplici 
and superior wor 
manship and finish 
place the 


H&R 
Single Gun 


in a class by itself. 
Your dealer can sup- 
ply, or we will sell 
to you direct. 
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LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 
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Adelaide St., Detrolt. Mich. 





nts Wanted 

de and exhibit sample bicycle 
i adel nome $8 Si6 
+ Pry ma ee tH to $10 


mall a, i models aay, as new $3 to i 
Great Fact 





Makes neat, 

nails. files, cleans, removes and 
vents hangnails. For sale 
everywhere or sent post-paid, 


Goes antp - ae: snip. 
80 


Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 


ond-hand 
and styles. If interested write for Automobile Cat a 


trim 


pre- ) 


Cents 
H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
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CHARACTER 
BUILDING. 


A Card to Teachers. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Wishes to collect the experiences of many school-teachers through- 
out the country. These experiences, we believe, are common, yet 
of great significance. Let an example describe what we have in mind. 


#24 THERE IS, PERHAPS, in your school a boy or girl, by no 
means deficient in intelligence, but frequently in trouble. There is 
some weakness of character, positive or negative, which is always 
working to the disadvantage of this pupil and your school at large. 
There may be a lack of truthfulness, a propensity to mischief or tur- 
bulence, a spirit of persecution or disobedience — something which, 
in spite of all the pupil may learn out of books, will, if unchecked, 
prevent the attainment of true manhood or womanhood. 


#2IN SOME CRISIS of this pupil’s school life you have perhaps 
been able to turn him or her from the dangerous course hitherto pur- 
sued. You may have appealed successfully to a latent sense of 
generosity or honor; you may have imposed, wisely, a responsibility 
which has touched the better nature to activity. In any one of the 
many ways you may have given this pupil a new and uplifting hold 
upon life and conduct. 


#4#2I1T IS POSSIBLE, moreover, that this good work, through 
example and suggestion, has extended itself to others, even to im- 
proving the tone of the entire school. 


#a21T IS OF SUCH CASES that we wish to hear. Will you not 
describe the circumstances and results of any experience of this sort 
which you have had? Let the story be brief and simple. If you pre- 
fer, you can omit name and place. If name is given, however, it will 
not be published without your consent. 


#@4THERE ARE OVER sixteen million pupils in our American 
public schools. Educators have their share of responsibility for their 
moral training —a training which will develop habits of neatness, 
order, punctuality, obedience, honor, moral courage to stand by the 
right without flinching, and respect for the rights of others. 


#@4EVERY TRUE LIFE must be guided by moral principle. The 
teacher can be a mighty moral force for character building in this 
vast army of our future citizenship, and it is to aid in this movement 
that The Companion asks the co-operation of those whose daily life is 
helping to solve the problem of a well-rounded education. 


#4 WE HOPE for a very general response to this request, and we 
trust that by bringing together many helpful instances, it will 
accomplish some definite good for the important cause of moral 
education in the public schools. 


42I1T IS OUR PURPOSE to select from these “personal experi- 
ences” incidents which will be most suggestive and helpful to other 
teachers. They will be published by us in booklet form, and can be 
had for the asking by teachers who feel a need for just such helps 
in their work. 


Vvvvy 


WE ASK THE CO-OPERATION OF OUR READERS 
IN THIS IMPORTANT UNDERTAKING, AND ANY 
SUGGESTION WHICH YOU MAY MAKE TO US 
WILL BE APPRECIATED 9 #@ @ #@ @ @ 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Department. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wookiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATCHING COLD. 


ABITUAL colds are due to an ill- 
kept skin on the outside and dys- 
peptic mucous membranes on the 
inside, the result of indigestion or 
constipation, coupled with care- 
lessness. 

Cold water, proper food and 
common sense are the founda- 
tions upon which a cold-cure must 
rest. A cold sponge bath, one to 
three minutes long, with a brisk, 
dry rub immediately before and 
after, is excellent—usually all that 
is necessary to keep the cutaneous 

circulation alive and the skin reactive to sudden 

changes of temperature. 

For those unaccustomed to cold water, tolerance 
ean be gained in three weeks’ time by the use of 
water at any comfortable temperature, making it 
one degree colder each day, until it can be 
employed without dread as cold as it will run. 
Salt may be added to the water for its stimulating 
effect, or alcohol; witch-hazel is also useful. 

Cold water intelligently used does not steal 
vitality, but fosters it. It stimulates the nerves 
that control the expansion and contraction of the 
blood-vessels and regulates the cutaneous circu- 
lation. The dry rub is a fair substitute for those 
who cannot take the cold sponge. 

Hot water may be employed once or twice a 
week when a full bath is taken and soap used. 
This bath should end with a cold sponge. 

For cold feet, wading ankle-deep in cold water 
in the bath-tub for one or two minutes before 
retiring will be found effective. If reaction does 
not set in after brisk rubbing, wrap the feet in 
flannel; they will soon thaw out. Do not use hot- 
water bottles or other debilitating forms of heat. 
Cold hands may be treated on the same principle, 
but they have to be kept in the cold water, usually, 
a much longer time. 

Some colds are due to micro-organisms that, 
attack the air-passages; but this is much less 
likely to happen in a person whose powers of 
resistance have been raised by dietetic and 
hygienic measures. 

If colds result from dust in the nasal passages, 
as sometimes happens, the nostrils may be washed 
out regularly with some warm alkaline solution, 
and with as much satisfaction as one brushes the 
teeth. This is properly a part of the morning 
toilet, for those at least who suffer from catarrh 
in the atmosphere of great cities. Operative 
interference on the nose and throat may be re- 
guired for deformities or diseased tissues which 
act as an exciting cause. 

The inside and outside skins of the body are so 
much in sympathy and so dependent on each other 
that any disorder of the one is sure to react 
upon the other, and this is especially true of 
the alimentary canal and the skin as a whole. 
Overeating when tired, overeating in connection 
with overexertion, indulging in things known to 
disagree, are among the causes of colds; for 
taking cold is ordinarily nothing but a successful 
attack from without; an attack that succeeds 
simply because the skin, which resists, is not 
properly supported from within, or lacks tone 
itself. 

One should “keep moving” when wet or chilly, 
and not stand on a street corner or elsewhere 
without taking deep breaths. The lungs used in 
this way act as a pump to drive the blood along. 
This practice, with the others named, will reduce 
to a shadow the liability of having to entertain 
this unwelcome guest periodically. 
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‘BEAU BRUMMEL.”’ 


he expression “dirty as a pig” does not always 

apply. “Beau Brummel,” an Illinois pig of 
unusual intelligence and many accomplishments, 
refuses to touch. his morning meal until he has 
had his regular bath. If no one is forthcoming 
to give it to him, he squeals until somebody 
appears with a sponge and gives him a thorough 
rub-down. Besides his care about his personal 
appearance, Beau Brummel has other remark- 
able characteristics of which the Chicago Tribune 
tells. 

When this pig was a few days old his owner 
took him away from the rest of his kind and 
had him brought up on a bottle in a respectable 
Gordon-setter family. The mother setter, after 
some deliberation, adopted piggy as a member of 
her family, and began at once to work earnestly 
to make him a good, obedient setter. Her efforts 
have not been entirely successful, but with her 
master’s assistance she has helped materially in 
reforming Beaii Brummel’s inherited attributes. 





Beau Brummel refuses to wallow like the 
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common pig in a puddle of dirty water. He does 
not put both front feet into the trough and gulp 
up his food after the usual manner of his Kind. 
And he has raced round with the dogs till he has 
learned many of their ways. He can drive cows 
almost as skilfully as any of the dogs. 

The owner of the pig often sends Beau to the 
pasture at night to drive up the family cow, and 
he says Beau will scamper away to the meadow, 
pick the right cow out of a herd of twelve or 
fifteen, and drive the animal home in triumph. 
lf the cow tries to go the wrong way, Beau 
rushes in front of her, squealing like a steam- 
siren, and the cow turns about and goes in the 
right direction. If squealing does not do the work, 
then Beau flies at the cow and bites her ankles 
till she is willing to go home. 

The crowning sorrow of Beau’s otherwise happy 
existence lies in his mability to bark like the 
setters. He used to make frantic efforts, and 
always appeared both shocked and grieved that 
his best attempts only resulted in dismal squeals, 


* * 


KILLED BY FEAR. 


‘fo I was on the plains when buffaloes 
were there by the hundreds of thousands,” 
said an old-time locomotive engineer, “I never 
killed but one, and I didn’t mean to do that,” 
The experience happened during the year in 
which the Santa Fé railroad was opened up 
through Kansas, and the engineer’s story is a part 
of an interview which he had with a writer for the 
New York Sun. “One day,” said the engineer, 
“my train was held up not far from Dodge City, 
Kansas, by a great herd of buffaloes that were 
travelling south. I ran as near to the herd as I 
could get, and then stopped to wait until it passed, 
for I might as well have dashed my engine against 
a stone wall as tried to force a way through that 
living mass. 


“Of the buffaloes that could see us,—those on the 
edge of the herd,—only one seemed to be disturbed 
by our intrusion on that vast prairie, and this was 
an enormous bull. He actually towered head and 
shoulders above his fellows. He was near the 
head of the column, and left the ranks when he 
Fg me upon the railroad. He advanced toward 
the locomotive until he was within a few yards of 
it. Then, with nose to the ground, he pawed the 
dirt and bellowed and snorted defiance, showing 
every disposition to resist our coming into his 
domain. 

“As he stood there in the middle of the track in 
challenging attitude, I pulled my whistle valve 
wide open. Such a wild, piercing, hair-raisin 
shriek as that locomotive let go had never spl 
the air in that far Western country before. It 
struck the great bull with such terror that he rose 
on his hind feet as if he had been shot up by a 
blast. An instant he stood that way, terrorized 
and then he toppled over like a fal ~ an 
came down in a heap across the track, making 
everythingtremble. He was dead, literally fright- 
ened to death by the shriek of that locomotive.” 


® © 


BASE NEGLECT OF DUTY. 


‘© become a political “leader,” and to retain 

the post successfully, requires eternal vigi- 
lance. One politician, quoted by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, says that in the tenement districts 
the leader becomes a sort of unofficial mayor, 
guardian and father of his people. He can never 
ignore a request. Todo so is to offend not only 
the individual who makes it, but all his relations. 


One woman asked a district leader to take her 
baby into his. family while the mother went out of 
town for a week’s visit. Again, he was called up 
at two o’clock in the morning by a couple of men 
who had got into a dispute, and wanted him to 
arbitrate. He was expected to see that the poor 
had coal; to bail out those who were arrested ; to 
secure work for those who were out of employ- 
ment; to have police fines remitted; to attend 
marriages, picnics and funerals. 

One amily of voters renounced him permemeeey 
because he did not call when seven-year-ol 
Thomas broke a leg. 


“But I didn’t know he had broken his leg!” the | 


leader remonstrated. 

“Sure, and you should have known it.” 
didn’t even know you had a son named 
Thomas.” 

“That settles it,” and the father took up his 


hat. ‘Tim Sullivan would have known it. Niver 
a meal have you ate in me house.” 
® 
NO TIME. 


he woes of the suburbanite, who does business 

in the crowded city and resides in the out- 
skirts, have furnished the theme for many an 
anecdote. One of these suburban dwellers was 
rushing along the street in the direction of the 
railway-station when a friend joined him. 


“What is your hurry, Jacobs?” asked the friend. 

“T am trying to catch the five-forty train,” 
replied Jacobs, “and I don’t know whether there 
is any five-forty train now or not. There has 
been a change.” 

“Haven’t you a time-table in poo pocket?” 

“Yes; but if 1 stop to look at it, and that train 
is still on, I’ll miss it b And he 
glanced at his watch an 


ten seconds!” 
hurried on. 
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WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| sae one admitted that Mrs. Thomson was an 
excellent disciplinarian. She was a widow 
with three boys, whom she had brought up to 
obedience and truthfulness, if not to joy. 

“Children, I have something to tell you,” she 
announced one Sunday, on the return of the family 
from church. “On Thursday afternoon I shall 
marry Doctor Lane, whom you all know and 
respect.” 

here was a solemn ae ge ended by the oldest 

joy A “Mother,” he asked, “when are you going 
to tell Doctor Lane?” 


¢ © 
THE DINNER- HOUR. 


gentle satire on the attitude of those laborers 
who spend more energy in talking about the 
rights of workmen than in earning them appears 
in The King. 
“What's the matter with old Fred?” asks one 
workman. 
a got a splinter in his ’and,” says another. 
“Why don’t ’e pull it out?” 
“Wot! In his dinner-hour? Not likely!” 







Very rare Ostrich Eggs carefully 
blown and in perfect condition. 
From Nubian and African stock. 
Great curiosities to egg collectors. 


Ostrich 
Souvenirs of Californ Prepaid 


and safe golivery Syprantced for $1.00. CAWSTON 
OSTRICH FARM, P. O. Box 48, South Pasadena, Cal. 


Cures 
Prickly Heat 


Cools the Blood. 
Cleanses the Stomach. 
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“It’s good for children too”’ 


50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail. 


Nickel-pltd 


THE TARRANT CO., 
21 Jay St., New York. 










Will stop the most vicious 
(or man) without per- 
manent injury. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 20 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
dies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and ——s nee. Expen- 
reduc 





ses low and can one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our gr 8 immediate 


more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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A delicious, satisfying food-drink—in pow- 
dered form instantly prepared with hot or 


cold water. Also in tablet form, either nat- 
ural or chocolate flavor—ready to be eaten as 
a quick lunch. A compact, strength-giving, 
emergency ration for the sportsman, athlete, 
and traveler. Made of pure, rich milk 
from our own dairies, and the extract of 
selected grain, malted by our special process. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 
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WHO IS IT? 


This is one of the Presidents who always used 
Williams’ Shaving Soap 


How many bright boys and girls can tell who it is ? 
To any one sending the correct name, with 
a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we 
will forward, post-paid, a most useful and 
ingenious et novelty in the shape of 
key-ring, letter-opener, paper-cutter and 
screw-driver combined, an article that every 
man and boy will find many uses for every 
day. Handy for the chanficur, the bicycle- 
rider, for opening small boxes, watch-cases, 
for automatic air-valves, etc. 





“Please send me another Triplet. The 
one I received is just the thing I needed. I 
ride a bicycle, and the Triplet is splendid for 
tightening screws and nuts. The reasonI 
want another is, my brother is in love with 
mine and offered me a quarter if I would get 
him one.” 

Address Dept. 41. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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If you are not using it now, let us 
SAMPLE 22225 2-22==> 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. | 


94 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


U.M.C. | 
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They Shoot Well in any Gun. 


You can tell our 22’s by the U on the head, and 
our center fires and shot shells by U.M.C. stamp. 
Book of Game Laws of U.S. and Canada Sent Free. 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 





catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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FREE 


‘Frozen Dainties” 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. It 
is complete and trust- 
worthy, like the 
Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
Freezer 
which it reeommendss 


The White Mountain 
Freezer Co., Dept. H, 

























Nashua, N. H. 














The Pearline 
Test 
is a simple way to. 
prove if Wash Fabrics 
-Silks-Laces or other 
delicate fabrics canbe 


Safely Washed 
The 
Pearline Test 


How to make it. 
Obtain a sample 
of material; 
soak one half of itin 


Strong 
Pearline Suds. 


Rinse well. lf there is 
any loss of color 


The Material 
is not Washable 


S./54 



























he favorite author of old New England 
i was an Independent clergyman of old 
England. He never wrote especially for 
New England readers, and he never visited the 
people on this side of the Atlantic, as to-day 
popular Englishmen of letters are wont to do. 
If one who wrote, for old and for young, in 
prose and in verse, books that found their way 
into fhe homes, the school and the church, may 
be called the favorite author of a people, then 
Isaac Watts—who lived between the years 1674 
and 1748—is entitled to this honor. 
No writer stood higher in the favor of New 


England in the last half of the eighteenth cen- | 


tury. He wrote upon a variety of subjects, and 
his productions found their way into the three 
sacred shrines of New England—the home, the 
school and the church. 

Watts’ volumes for adult readers almost formed 
a library. They consisted chiefly of sermons 
and essays on theological subjects. 

Under the title, ‘‘In Divinity,’’ is catalogued 
in an old advertisement a lengthy list of such 
works. New England printing-presses issued 
many of these, and the people read them, for 
they preferred theology to fiction. In old inven- 
tories one may find such items as ‘‘ Doct 
Watts sermons on various subjects,’’ and—with 
a fine disregard of spelling and capitals—‘‘ wats 
Psalms & himes.’’ 

‘‘In Poesy’’ there were lyric poems by this 
author. 
the latest editions show well-known names that 
still appear upon books of the day. 
Samuel Sewall reveals that this poetry was 
appreciated in New England when he records 


that on a trip to Newport ‘‘we recreated our | 
going and | 


selves with Mr. Watts Poems, 
coming. ’’ 

What man or woman of New England ances- 
try does not know of the ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” 
of Isaac Watts? They began to be used in New 
England before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They gained in favor until they super- 
seded all other books the churches had used. 

The numerous editions of Winchell’s Watts 
reveal the loyalty of the Baptists to this hymn- 
writer. The Congregational churches of New 
England were devoted to him. The Presbyterian 
denomination was not less appreciative of his 
merits, and when the ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns’ 
needed revision gave a notable instance of 
denominational comity by joining with the 
Congregationalists in that work. 

For many years Watts reigned alone in the 
singing seats and book-racks of these churches. 
An editor who, in 1815, presumed to alter and 
abridge these revered ‘‘Psalms and Hymns,’’ 
was soon convinced of his error. Even at 
that date the churches were unwilling to have 
the ark of their psalmody remodeled, although 
they did consent to have it adorned and enriched 
by gems from the treasures of Doddridge, 
Newton, Wesley and other hymn-writers; and 
‘*Watts’ and Select Hymns’’ became the final 
and most brilliant form in which these ‘‘ Psalms 
and Hymns,’’ unaltered and unabridged, ap- 


No other writer of English hymns ever reigned 
so long over so many denominational kingdoms 
as did Isaac Watts. His sermons and theological 
writings and lyric poems are forgotten, but some 
of his hymns have evidence of immortality. At 
great missionary gatherings, ‘‘ Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun’’ stirs the heart. 

‘*When I survey the wondrous cross’’ has 
been counted with Bishop Ken’s morning 
hymn, ‘‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun,’’ 
with Wesley’s Christmas hymn, ‘‘Hark! the 
herald angels sing,’? and Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,’’ as one of the four which, for popular use, 
stand at the head of all other English hymns. 

O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 
was sung by the great congregation that assem- 
bled at Westminster Abbey on the day of the 
funeral of Queen Victoria; it gave the saddened 
hearts of the American people both comfort 
and faith when they were called upon to bury 
President McKinley. 

There were books for the schools among those 
which Isaac Watts wrote. He explained the first 
principles of astronomy and geography, by the 
use of globes and maps, in a book called, ‘‘ The 
Knowledge of the Heavens and Earth Made 
Easy.’? His ‘‘Art of Reading and Writing 
English’’ contained instructions for ‘‘true spell- 
ing,’’ which in days where there was a variety 
of ways of spelling doubtless simplified that 
subject. His ‘‘ Logick’? was a text-book at 
Harvard, and ‘‘ Watts on the Mind’’, was used 
in common schools. The little book, ‘‘Dr. 
Watts’ Four Catechisms for Children,’’ was 
printed on this side of the Atlantic until near 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The most popular of his writings for children 
was ‘‘Divine and Moral Songs,’’ attempted in 
easy language, as the title-page informs us. 
The attempt in this direction was a success. 
Words of one and two syllables are the rule. 





The Favorite Author 
of Old New England. 


By Collins G. Burnham. 


The publishers’ imprints on some of | 


Judge | 
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The ‘‘ Divine Songs’’ 
number twenty-eight ; 
some are early speci- 
mens of children’s 
hymns, and others 
are scarcely less than 
little sermons in rime. 
A text is not taken, 
but the preacher has 
a plain subject, which forms the title of the 
song. Song twenty is ‘‘against idleness and 
mischief,’? and begins with the familiar lines: 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 
An arrow is still found in this quiver to shoot 
at the idle and mischievous. 
Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do 
is quoted from this song sermon. 

Watts wrote these sermons at the request of 
a friend, who had long been catechizing ‘‘chil- 
dren of all sorts.’’ He wrote them in verse that 
the children might more easily remember his 
| lessons, and he wrote his verses in the meters of 
| psalm-tunes that they might have something 
clean and safe to sing in place of ‘‘the loose and 
dangerous sonnets of the age.’’ 

The ‘‘ Moral Songs’’ number but two. Their 
author called them a slight specimen of a kind 
of verse ‘‘with an air of pleasantry’’ — he 
wished some happy and condescending genius 
would do better than he did. He confessed that | 
his talent did not lie in the direction of pleas- | 
antry. How strange to the boys and girls of | 
| to-day will seem these lines that pleased the boys 
| and girls of an earlier time: 


INNOCENT PLAY. 


Abroad in the Meadows to see the young Lambs 
Run sporting about by the Side of their Dams, 
With Fleeces so clean and so white ; 
Or a Nest of young Doves in a large open Cage, 
When they play all in Love, without Anger or 
Rage ; 
How much we may learn from the Sight! 
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If we had been Ducks we might dabble in Mud; 
Or Dogs, we might play till it ended in Blood, 
So foul and so fierce are their Natures. 
But Thomas and William, and such pretty Names, 
Should be cleanly and harmless as Doves, or as 
Lambs, 
Those lovely, sweet, innocent Creatures. 


“Divine and Moral Songs’’ was given much 
‘loving countenance’? in New England. It 
was trimmed and clothed in many editions, and 
| was by some publishers adorned with wonderful 
| illustrations. 

The popularity of this favorite author did not | 
rest wholly upon his literary excellences, but 
much upon the fact that he gave New England 
what it liked. The people read sermons and 
theology and liked catechisms and rimes. 
Watts supplied them with all of these. He was 
}a pioneer in the fields of English hymnology 
| and literature for children, and deserves the 
| credit awarded those who explore new regions 


| and mark paths in which others may follow. 


* ¢ 


INTELLIGENT MULES. 


n advantage of using mules in travelling 
through unsettled countries is that you 
never lose them, says the author of ‘‘ The Great | 
Deserts and Forests of North America.’”’ If 
they are accidentally stampeded, they always 
return to the wagon and leader they are accus- 
tomed to; and where one goes they all go. 
They never part company under any circum- 
stances. 


Their wt of scent is extraordinary. They 
will sniff water in the wilderness when it is 
fully ten or fifteen miles distant, and travellers 
in distress for this necessary should always let 
them have their heads. If one or more mules 
are forcibly detained from a team, they will 
seize the first opportunity to escape and rejoin 
their companions; and unless the team has 
passed through a large town, or in some other 
— failed to leave a scent, they will follow 
and find them with greater certainty than would 
a bloodhound, and over a longer distance. 
Mules follow a track either by smell or sight. 
That is the conclusion my experiences have 
led me to form. 

A mule that I once sold because it was a 
great fighter and viciously bit its companions 
escaped two days afterward, and joined me 
thirty-three miles from where I had left it. It 
covered that distance, evidently following my 
track closely, mostly over prairie land; but it 
was seen to pass two small hamlets 
where I had made temporary halts, and was 
also seen at three or four other points. 

or when the case is —— and two ee 

rchased took the fi opportunity 
trot ay than twenty miles over a coun- 
try the greater part of which they had never 
before traversed, passing through several villages 
and a township, it is pretty certain that they 
must have found their way by sight or remem- 
brance of the road, unless we are prepared to 
believe that their powers of scent were so great 
that ~_ could find their own particular trace 
among those of a dozen others with whom they 
had been in company, and which must have 
been crossed and recrossed by other animals 
and by men. 
e & 


WORKED BOTH WAYS. 
ome things are said to be good for whatever 
ails you. By the same token, whatever you 
do is the cause of whatever ails you, as is plainly 
shown in this dialogue from the Chicago News : 


“You should eat a dish of oatmeal and milk 
| every pas the doctor. 


“ 
| 


do, 
“Then you shouldn’t.” 
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Beautify Your School Grounds. 


HE next time you drive by the little schoolhouse in your district stop 
your horse. Don’t be in a hurry. Now look at the grounds about 
the little building where your children spend so many hours. Are those 
grounds as beautiful and attractive as they might be? How about trees 
and shrubbery and flowers? Did you know that people are beginning 
to recognize the fact that the schoolhouse grounds should be the most 





attractive place in the whole township? These illustrations tell their 
own story. If you will unite with a few others in your district you can, 
without much expense or time, convert your school grounds into places 
of beauty. The pupils of the school will do all they can to aid you. 

If you will send us a postal with your name and address we will mail 
you two illustrated booklets, with plans and directions by which you 
can easily beautify your school grounds. 

We have already sent this literature to tens of thousands of schools 
in all parts of the United States. In many localities schools in the whole 


county have taken hold of this work, setting out trees and shrubbery and 
vines, and in other ways improving their school grounds. Do not hesi- 
tate to begin this work. You will find that public sentiment will soon be 
aroused if you take hold of this movement with earnestness and enthu- 
siasm. Is it not a work well worth undertaking? The Youth’s Companion 
believes that it is. Moreover, it believes that the growth of the imagi- 
nation and the artistic nature will result; that the finer sense will be 


developed, and the character of those who do the work will be strength- 


ened; that a love of the beautiful will be imparted, which will last 
through life, and manifest itself in the homes which these pupils shall 
build in future years. The work of adorning the grounds of rural school- 
houses is one which will exercise an important and lasting influence for 
the good of the national life. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











040 000 6 cm 604 106 mmm 060 +60 ¢ ome 6600006 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you gett SAW YER’S. 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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No Better Coffee Grows. | 


You have to use some- 
body’s coffee ; why not use 
Union Club, and get a 
present besides? 

Mail coupons direct to us. 
are sent at once, all charges prepaid. 





Premiums 


We are now giving 
away (in exchange for coffee 
coupons) this beautiful 


TENNIS RACKET. 


White ash frame, black walnut throat. 
Scored gum-wood handle. Strung with 
red and white gut. Retails at $4.00. 


FREE for Coffee Coupons. 


Ask your grocer for Union Club 
Coffee to-day. Send for 
Premium List. 


Chas. G. Lincoln & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Successors to 
Lincoln, Seyms @& Co. 
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RELIABLE 





(Ses 
MINUTE 


is a dainty, deli- 
cious dessert. 





for full-sized 2-Quart Package and 
Send 15 Cents new “ Minute Man” Recipe Book. This 
also tells about Minute Tapioca and 


Quickest to serve. and Your Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. Address, 
GE LATINE ae pated ‘te | Grocer’s Name _ WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
every package. Ee Derr. F, Orange, Mass. 
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A LITTLE care is necessary if 
you would be sure of getting 
genuine Baker’s Extracts, for 
the market is flooded with imita- 
tions and the package may deceive 
you. However much packages 
may look alike, there is a vast 
difference in the contents. Baker’s are 


PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS, 


and they cannot be imitated by chemi- 
cals and water. Your grocer can just as 
well sell you Baker’s as some other kind, 
if you insist. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





















































Lunch at Seashore. 


What a perfectly ravenous appetite salt air and 
sea-bathing do create! After an hour or two of this 
sort of thing you are in prime condition to appreciate 


Toasted Butter Crackers. 


Whether eaten alone, buttered, with coffee, or made 
into sandwiches, they are perfectly delicious. 


2560 F775 100. The largest box of Crackers in your grocer’s store. 


CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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his 


Elegant Sideboard 


IS YOURS! 


Order our Standard Goods — Soaps, Teas, Coffees, etc. (69 differ- 
ent kinds of groceries to choose from) —and you will get the Retail 
Dealer’s profits between our Factory and your family in a hand- 
some Premium. 

ORDER AN ASSORTMENT of our Standard Goods, select 
Premium — we will send the Premium at once with the goods. 

By sending Cash with Order you may select as an additional 
present an extra Dollar’s Worth of Goods, Free. 

Your money returned if goods and premium are not satisfactory 
or as represented. 

Keep what you want—sell the rest to your neighbors and 
friends, keeping the Premium yourself for your trouble. 

Send to-day for our New 64-page Book of Nearly 250 
Premiums. (Furniture, Silverware, Dinner Sets, Watches, etc.) 


whe tada Jen 


FACTORY TO FAMILY PLAN 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Premium Show Rooms, 12-14 Canal Street (Haymarket Square). 








Thousands of happy homes have been adorned and brightened by the free Premiums that 
are so important a feature of our Plan. Thousands of families now possess our handsome 
Morris Chairs, Couches, Desks, Bookcases, Chiffonieres, brass-trimmed white-enameled steel 
Bedsteads and Cribs, etc., secured without a cent of extra cost, being the public’s share in the 
benefits of our plan, and the happy result of dealing directly from our Factory to Family. 


Send for Catalogue to-day before you forget it. 
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Decorated Cheese Dish. 


This household article consists of a tray 9 inches long, with 


an oblong cover 7 inches long and 5% inches wide. As a 


holder for cheese nothing better could be desired. The top of 
the cover is perforated to admit the proper degree of ventilation. 
It is imported from Germany, and handsomely decorated. 


The Cheese Dish giv- 
en only to Companion 
subscribers for one 
new subscription. 

Pormer price 90 cts. 
and $1.00. Until our 
limited supply has 
been taken the Dish 
may be purchased for 
60 cts. Sent by ex- 
press,charges in either 
case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Pound cars 30 cents 
Half pound cans 15 cents 


Quality, wholesomeness, 
ond price exploin Its 
increasing populority 






















